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RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Fifty new members join the RPA each month. This is good, but still not good enough. 


Obviously a large and growing public shares our outlook, but is unaware of our existence. 
To reach them costs money. 


Nv 


The present subscription to the RPA is too low to carry on a vigorous campaign without 
donations. We therefore appeal to all members to help in this work by giving generously to 
our Development Fund. 


Send what you can afford to the Secretary, Development Fund, RPA Ltd, 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2, England. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


EW YEAR isa convenient fiction which enables us 
N to pause, take stock, and look ahead. Only the most 
inveterate pessimist would deny that the prospects 
are brighter as we enter the new decade than they seemed. 
ten years ago. There is no longer a smell of war in the air. 
It could come back, and probably will if we play our cards 
badly, but it no longer seems inevitable. Once that great 
cloud of fear is lifted the prophets of woe who cried that 
as this world was doomed we must prepare for the next 
will retire to the wilderness where they belong. (It is notice- 
able that the cult of Kierkegaard is already on the wane.) 
What we must prepare for, given peace, is the profound 
revolution that science will bring about in our lives. This 
will be much more drastic than a change of beliefs. As Dr 
George points out on another page, automation will affect 
the whole organization of society, and the development of 
psychological techniques (popularly known as brain-wash- 
ing) will invade the sphere of morals. All this is just round 
the corner. If we are not ready for it the consequences 
could be grave. And so far we are certainly not ready. 
The time has gone when scientific theories were looked 
upon as dangerous merely because they clash with religi- 
ous dogmas. That was a battle of books and ideas, but 
ordinary life went on pretty much the same for most 
people. Now, however, science has come to grips with the 
daily life of everyone. The discovery of nuclear energy 
has brought a threat to every doorstep — and a promise. 
Each year science is gaining more and more control over 
natural forces and the last territory to be won will be 
human nature itself. It used to be said that although free- 
dom of speech can be stifled no one can prevent a man 
from thinking what he pleases. But we are approaching a 
time when what pleases him will be what he has been con- 
ditioned by the mass media of the hidden persuaders. This 
makes all carly discussions of liberty seem academic. Far 
too few people understand that new instruments of con- 
trol over the minds of men are within sight. Man’s ‘uncon- 
querable soul’ is a myth, but we have not yet realized 
the practical implications of destroying it. Without moral 
values science could become like a blind Samson pulling 
down the frail pillars of civilization. Because religion can- 
not accept science unequivocally only humanism can give 
it a conscience. The role of humanism today is to prepare 
for the tremendous power that scientific progress will place 
in a few hands even if peace is maintained. 


Tae. Ce 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 








HOW SILLY CAN PEOPLE BE? 


NSTEAD of making New 
| Ree resolutions—which I 

should certainly break—I pro- 
pose to take a single thought on 
which to meditate from time to 
time during 1960. It is this: how 
silly can clever people be? The 
answer, I fear, is that the sky’s 
the limit. Two examples are be- 
fore me as I write. The Russians 
are anxious to promote better 
cultural relations with the West, 
yet they start the laudable pro- 
cess by banning thirty publica- 
tions from a book exhibition in 
Moscow arranged by the British 
Council. Muscovites may see 
My Fair Lady, but they must not 
read Lord Boyd Orr’s White 
Man’s Dilemma, Trevor-Roper’s 
The Last Days of Hitler, Aldous 
Hukxley’s Brave New ‘World, or 
that dangerous quarterly The 
Hibbert Journal. It is true that 
some of our own philosophers 
are a bit touchy nowadays, but 
I should have thought that 
people clever enough to photo- 
graph the other side of the moon 
and powerful enough to blow us 
all to smithereens need not have 
been so timid. 

Another booby prize must go 
to Dr Fisher, to whom I referred 
last month in more kindly terms 
than usual. But he has blotted 
his copybook again by making 
the idiotic suggestion that adul- 
tery should be made a criminal 
offence. I believe that during the 
Commonwealth adulterers were 
liable to be hanged, and that in 
some American States today they 
can be sent to prison—in theory, 
at least. But the Archbishop 
must know that by no stretch of 
imagination could such a law be 
enforced. By all means let the 
copper return to his beat, as is 
now being urged, but keep him 
out of the bedroom. 


Temples for Sale 


REAT temples built by the 
Egyptians will disappear 
under the Nile when the new 
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Aswan dam is built. I quite see 
that the needs of the living must 
take precedence, but I hope that 
UNESCO’s appeal for funds to 
rescue some of these archaeolo- 
gical treasures will succeed. The 
work begins this month and 
there is no excuse for the wealth- 
ier nations holding back. Whole 
temples are offered to countries 
that make a sufficient contribu- 
tion. The law against removing 
antiquities from Egypt has been 
relaxed by the United Arab Re- 
public. The immense, rock-hewn 
temple built by Rameses II at 
Abu Simpel cannot be trans- 
ported, but if the money is forth- 
coming it can be saved from 
destruction. 

Some authorities believe that 
Rameses was the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, but to discuss _ this 
would. take me into deeper 
waters than those of the Nile. 
What does catch my imagination 
is a painting of St Peter carry- 
ing a colossal key on the wall of 
a temple at Wadi es Seboua. The 
early Christians were no respec- 
ters of heathen monuments and 
they destroyed some bas-reéliefs 
to make room for their own 
frescoes. The Christian saint, 
surrounded by divine pharaohs, 
fits into the pattern of mytho- 
logy. But the Christian pantheon 
has lasted only half as long as 
that of the ancient Egyptians. It 
is curious to reflect that there 
must have been a last man to 
die still believing that Osiris was 
his saviour. 


Occupational Risks 


OMEONE has been _ looking 

through the keyhole of that 
once dreaded organization, the 
Holy Office, commonly known 
as the Inquisition. A secret letter 
from its secretary, Cardinal Piz- 
zardo, announcing the final ad- 
verse verdict on the priest-work- 
ers movement, was published in 
Le Monde before its contents 
were intended to be made 


known. As many members of the 
French hierarchy were in sym- 
pathy with the priest-workers 
and hoped that the present Pope 
would prove to be more accom- 
modating than his predecessor, 
the situation was delicate. It 
seems that the idea was to delay 
the fateful blow until a face- 
saving compromise could be 
agreed upon. This would take 
the form of a new Secular In- 
stitute which, presumably, 
would substitute laymen for 
priests in the dangerous task of 
mingling with the working class. 

What no doubt alarmed the 
authorities was that some of the 
priest-workers were infected by 
left-wing politics and others suc- 
cumbed to even worse tempta- 
tions. Thus, when the crisis first 
blew up five years ago, it was 
discovered that out of less than 
150 priests who had donned 
overalls twenty had broken the 
vow of celibacy and found wives. 
Clearly this could not be allow- 
ed to go on. But to stop it ab- 
ruptly was to run the risk of 
upsetting working-class families, 
who naturally resented the im- 
plication that too close contact 
with them was a source of cor- 
ruption. Such a thorn in the 
flesh must be extracted gently. 
But the operation has been ruin- 
ed by the publicity it has re- 
ceived. 


Rome Has Spoken 


GC — independence 
of Rome—has been a fea- 
ture of the French Church since 
the time of Bossuet in the seven- 
teenth century. The opposite 
tendency Ultramontanism — 
literally ‘over the mountains’, 
i.e. the Alps—triumphed with 
the decree on Papal Infallibility. 
Nevertheless, French Catholic- 
ism has not always responded 
to the crack of the whip and it 
is obvious enough that stormy 
scenes are taking place behind 
the closed doors of episcopal 
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palaces. Attempts to pour oil on 
these troubled waters by pious 
invocations of the Curé d’Ars, 
who appealed to the masses (a 
hundred years ago!) without any 
perilous experiments, have not 
been wholiy successful. The ru- 
mour that the Pope does not see 
eye to eye with the Holy Office 
is indignantly denied, of course, 
and Le Monde is furiously de- 
nounced. For some months the 
sale of Catholic newspapers at 
church doors throughout France 
has been forbidden. 





One of the most prominent 


‘worker-priests is Monsignor An- 


cel, Auxiliary Bishop of Lyons. 
He has been doing part-time 
work for an insurance company. 
With the warm approval of ‘Car- 
dinal Gerlier, he took charge of 
a community in the working- 
class quarter of Lyons five years 
ago composed of priests and lay- 
men doing factory jobs. He has 
received a personal order from 
the Vatican to leave the com- 
munity. Roma locuta est—Rome 
has spoken; but some are still 
saying there are two voices. 


Wave the Flag 

WISH more of our eminent 
humanists would show the 
flag in public. Margaret Knight 
is a striking exception. Recently 
she started a correspondence 
with The Observer on the TV 
interview with Jung. A profes- 
sional psychologist herself, she 
was, of course, on home ground. 
We ought to bombard newspap- 
ers and not mind if our letters 
aren’t published. Catholics well 
understand the importance of 
letters which may only be read 
by the editor. He is at least made 


jaware of a body of opinion that 


must be treated with some re- 
spect. 

Call someone ‘jesuitical’, sug- 
gest that the Inquisition was a 
bad thing, or that family plan- 
ning is a good idea, and you 
trigger off a stream of indignant 
protests. A woman doctor who 
joined the hullabaloo in The 
Guardian last month raised by 
an article on over-population 
made a point new to me. She 
wrote: ‘I find it surprising that 
cannibalism has not been seri- 
iously advocated as the practical 





-difficulties—it 


solution to the modern world’s 
is only slightly 
more disgusting than contracep- 
tion and a hundred per cent 
more effective in reducing popu- 
lation.” But why not the H- 
bomb? 


Golden Mouth 


HAVE not yet read Donald 

Attwater’s biography of St 
John Chrysostom (Harvill, 18s), 
but I see that a Catholic review- 
er describes the homilies of the 
great patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, known as _ the. golden- 
mouthed preacher, as astonish- 
ingly ‘modern’. Certainly his 
anti-semitism would have seem- 
ed so in the heyday of Hitler. 
Here is a gem: ‘Brothel and 
theatre, a synagogue is also a 
cave full of brigands, the lair of 
wild beasts . . . living for their 
bellies, their mouths always 
agape, the Jews behave no better 
than swine or goats, living a life 
of lewd coarseness and excessive 
gluttony. They know only one 
way to behave: to gorge them- 


selves and make _ themselves 
drunk.’ 
Soul-Snatchers 


Fr Voltaire to Gilbert Mur- 
ray the Roman Church has 
tried to envelop the deathbeds 
of eminent unbelievers with a 
fog of ambiguity. I commented 
at the time of Edouard Herriot’s 
death on the strange fact that 
Requiem Mass was said by Car- 
dinal Gerlier for this life-long 
rationalist. The story of his last- 
minute conversion was denied 
at the time, but it has now been 
revived. The controversy broke 
out after Jean Rostand, the bio- 
logist and freethinker, expressed 
his disbelief in the alleged recon- 
ciliation of his predecessor as a 
member of the French Academy. 
A similar opinion was expressed 
by Jules Romains, who was also 
taking his place among the Im- 
mortals. Cardinal Gerlier then» 
issued a statement saying that 
when he saw the dying Herriot 
he was fully conscious and 
twice asked for a _ religious 
funeral. Madame Herriot there- 
upon wrote to Romains as fol- 
lows: ‘I know you too well to 
believe that you accept the leg- 


end that was created after my 
husband’s death.’ 

Later, in an interview, she de- 
clared that when Cardinal Ger- 
lier called, her husband had al- 
ready lost consciousness and 
could recognize nobody. To this 
the Cardinal retorted that she 
was standing at the other end of 
the room and could not hear 
what was said. Such desperate 
manceuvres and mystification re- 
mind us that however squeamish 
modern Protestants may have 
become on the subject of ever- 
lasting punishment, Catholics 
hold firmly to the old doctrine. 
Once a man has been baptised 
the penalty of apostasy is hell. 


Sex Equality 


wea have invaded most 
of the male preserves, 
except the Church and the older 
London clubs, but they have 
failed to penetrate that ancient 
citadel, the Oxford Union. 
I know of no reason why 
women should be excluded un- 
less one holds with St Paul that 
women should be silent in the 
presence of their lords and 
masters. The Pauline doctrine 
has few adherents in_ this 
country, though I see that an 
attempt to reaffirm it is being 
made in West Germany. A re- 
cent court decision under Family 
Law was to the effect that where 
a man and wife disagreed the 
husband’s decision must be final. 
This was challenged as being 
against the recognition of the 
equality of sexes written into 
the constitution. Now the hier- 
archy of German Bishops has 
risen to condemn the constitu- 
tion as heretical. They declare 
that it is the teaching of the 
Gospels and the Church that 
man is head of the family, just 
as Christ is head of the Church. 
Christianity is often praised for 
having elevated the status of 
women. It did nothing of the 
sort. Even such an _ influential 
modern theologian as Barth 
holds that woman is ‘ontologi- 
cally subordinate to man’, what- 
ever that may mean. The pion- 
eers of the emancipation of 
women were humanists, and 
that should be rubbed in. 
Hector HawTon 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXXVI 








The Humanity of Walt Whitman 
by PHILIP GREER 


Whitman’s passionate faith in the equality of man 
made him the poet and prophet of American humanism 


the expression of a passionate belief in 
democracy, and there could be no better reason 
for placing him among the poets and prophets 
of humanism. 

What else he believed is of minor importance 
and somewhat obscure. We don’t go to poetry for 
a creed, but to extend the range of our imagina- 
tion and sympathy. There are poets who make 
our experience of Nature more vivid, but although 
Whitman is sometimes thought of as an open-air 
poet he was not primarily concerned with the 
great open spaces and did not linger in them. 

For Whitman it was human nature rather than 
inanimate nature that was most significant. He 
was anthropocentric. He did not brood in soli- 
tude over the mystery of life at safe remove, but 
found it in the faces and vital contacts of crowds 
in the street. 

This was a new and even startling note to strike 
in the mid-nineteenth century. To pity the plight 
of the industrial workers in big cities was some- 
times an emotional luxury indulged in by those 
poets who remained comfortably in an ivory 
tower. But to descend into the street and hail the 
workers as comrades, to welcome them on terms 
of equality, whether their skins were white, black, 
or yellow, was a novelty. 

Whitman’s real achievement was to demonstrate 
that a belief in equality must be more than indul- 
gence in rhetoric. He showed that ‘the brother- 
hood of man’ was an empty abstraction unless it 
meant the abolition in everyday relationships of 
class consciousness. 


I see ranks, colours, barbarisms, civilizations, 
I go among them, 

I mix indiscriminately, 

And I salute all the inhabitants of the world. 


This was not a commonplace attitude in 


y ALT WHITMAN was the first genuinely 
VV American poet. His vision of life was 


an 
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America torn by civil war on the slavery issue 
It is far from commonplace in many parts of th 
world today—South Africa, for instance. I 
sprang from an overwhelming conviction of th 
artificiality and injustice of divisions on lines o 
race and nationality. 
You, whoever you are! 
You daughter or son of England! 
You of the mighty Slavic tribes and empires! 
You Russ in Russia! 
You dim-descended, black, divine-souled 
African, large fine-headed, nobly-formed, 
superbly destined on equal terms with me! 


The catalogue goes on, embracing all the people: 








of the earth. Sometimes the trick of making lon 
descriptive catalogues is overworked, but just a 
often it produces a powerful, cumulative effec 
This, one feels, is what democracy means in actio 
t is not about mere ideas, but actual huma 
beings. 

The philosopher creates a concept, the politi 
cian a platitude, the poet an image which rivet! 
attention on the concrete fact. It was the socia 
function of poetry, as Whitman conceived it, td 
provide a fertilizing image so that a truly demo 
cratic State, such as he hoped America would be 
come, would have higher values than the pursuif 
of material wealth and selfish pleasure. 

He felt he was preaching a religion of humanity 
and he regarded these values as spiritual. But o 
use of such terms as ‘religion’ and ‘spiritual 
must not mislead us into thinking that they aré 
given their conventional meanings. When he speaks 
of ‘soul’ he does not mean ‘the ghost in the 
machine ’. 

I have no chair, no church, no philosophy, 

I lead no man to a dinner-table, library, 
exchange, 

But each man and each woman of you I lead 
upon a knoll, 

My left hand hooking you around the waist, 


My right hand pointing to landscapes of 
continents and the public road. 
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Not I, not anyone else can travel that road 
for you, 

You must travel it for yourself. - 

It is not far, it is within reach, 

Perhaps you have been on it since you were 
born and did not know. 

Perhaps it is everywhere on water and land. 


The point he is making is that democracy is the 
best way of enabling individuality to develop, and 
that is the main reason for regarding him as a 
humanist. Representative government is not an 
end but a means to an end. If Whitman were 
alive today his voice would certainly be raised in 
protest against what has been called the ‘ acquisi- 
tive society ’ which measures success by the length 
of the fins on a car. 

Cars, refrigerators, TV sets, and all other sym- 
bols of prosperity are well enough, but they only 
touch the surface of life. The electoral system 
and the economic structure of society are machin- 
ery to be tested by their ability to provide the 
freedom and opportunity for the mass of people 
to make the most of their lives. 

It is often said nowadays that governments need 
not be concerned with happiness because it can- 
not be defined. All that an administration can do, 
on this view, is to provide good houses, adequate 
food, health services and drains. This is a plaus- 
ible but highly dangerous doctrine. 

Obviously you cannot have a Ministry of Hap- 
piness. It is equally obvious that all your material 
wants can be satisfied and you may still be miser- 
able. Even if you are not positively unhappy your 
mental and emotional growth may be stunted and 
your personality disordered. 

Whitman would have described a highly regi- 
mented society, organized solely to provide 
material comforts, as soulless. We need not jib at 
his vocabulary because of its metaphysical asso- 
ciations. He was not a metaphysician but a poet. 
He was saying that without ideals and a goal — 
or what he would call ‘ religion’ — a man is only 
half alive. 

Every society has held up a characteristic ideal 
type for admiration, though it has fallen far short 
of it in practice. In the past the ideal has inevit- 
ably been aristocratic, but Whitman sought to 
make it democratic. 

‘The purpose of democracy’, he wrote in a 
prose essay, ‘ is, through many transmigrations and 
amid endless ridicules, arguments, and ostensible 
failures, to illustrate, at all hazards, this doctrine or 
theory that man, properly trained in the highest, 


sanest freedom, may and must become a law, a 
series of laws, unto himself, surrounding and pro- 
viding for, not only his own personal control, but 
his relations to all other individuals and to the 
State ; and that while other theories, as in the past 
histories of nations, have proved wise enough, and 
indispensable perhaps for their conditions, this, 
as matters now stand in our civilized world, is 
the only scheme worth working from, as warrant- 
ing results like Nature’s laws, reliable, when once 
established, to carry on of themselves.’ 

In short, only a democratic system can produce 
self-reliant citizens ; and when they have attained 
self-reliance they must be allowed to make their 
own choices. They must not be pushed around 
by experts and bureaucrats who think they know 
what is good for other people. 

Some such idea flickered long ago in the brief 
dawn of Greek humanism. As Thucydides makes 
Pericles say: ‘If we look to the laws, they afford 
equal justice to all in their private differences ; if no 
social standing, advancement in public life falls 
to capacity, class considerations not being allowed 
to interfere with merit; nor again does poverty 
bar the way, if a man is able to serve the State, 
he is not hindered by the obscurity of his con- 
dition. The freedom we enjoy in our government 
extends also to our ordinary life. There, far from 
exercising a jealous surveillance over each other, 
we do not feel called upon to be angry with our 
neighbour for doing what he likes, or even to in- 
dulge in those injurious looks which cannot fail 
to be offensive, although they inflict no positive 
injury.’ 

Whitman had plenty of experience of ‘ anger’ 
and ‘ injurious looks’. His Leaves of Grass raised 
a storm of abuse only to be expected of the fore- 
runner of Havelock Ellis and D. H. Lawrence. 
The liberation from a centuries-old distorted atti- 
tude to sex we owe to such pioneers confirms the 
rightness of Whitman’s plea that in a true demo- 
cracy freedom of expression and minority voices 
should be respected. 

Greek democracy, as everyone knows, rested 
upon slavery, but it is worth pondering on the 
fact that Whitman lived through a bitter war to 
abolish slavery in Christian America. And lest 
anyone thinks it odd to connect the Good Gray 
Poet, or Honest Walt, with ancient Greece, it 
should be noted that Homer, Sophocles, and 
Epictetus were among his bedside books. 

Homer, like the Bible, brought literature into 
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the life of the common people. That was what 
Whitman thought poets should do, and what he 
succeeded in doing himself. ‘The trouble is that 
writers are too literary—too damned literary ’, 
he told W. R. Thayer. ‘ Art for art’s sake, think 
of it! Let a man really accept that — let that be 
his ruling thought —and he is lost. Instead of 
regarding literature as only an instrument in the 
service of something larger than itself it looks 
upon itself as an end—as a fact to be finally 
worshipped, adored. To me that’s all a horrible 
blasphemy, a _ bad-smelling apostasy.’ Again, 
‘really great poetry is always (like the Homeric 
and Biblical canticles) the result of a national 
spirit, and not the privilege of a polished and 
select few ’. 

He was the mouthpiece of a new, confident 
Americanism just beginning to attain self-con- 
sciousness. He cut the umbilical cord which joined 
American culture to Europe. In future, American 
writers must develop their native idiom or become 
expatriates Henry James, settling in England 
behind a wall of literary snobbery, Ezra Pound 
turning to Italy and Fascism, T. S. Eliot taking to 
Royalism and High Anglicanism. 

Naturally the coteries looked down on ‘the 
barbaric yawp’ of the outsider. For a short in- 
terval, it is true, Free Verse became fashionable, 
and it was popularly associated with Free Love. 
But Whitman’s verse was too easy to imitate 
badly, too utterly personal to become a model. 
The simplicity was deceptive and the tortured al- 
terations of his MSS show with what blood and 
sweat it was achieved. 

Yet his genius was recognized in unexpected 
places. Swinburne paid high tribute at first, though 
he later retracted. Gerard Manley Hopkins wrote 
to Bridges: ‘I always knew in my heart Walt 
Whitman’s mind to be more like my own than 
any other man’s living’. Thomas Mann identified 
the message of Whitman with the humanitas of 
Novalis. 

Havelock Ellis wrote: ‘ Whitman represents for 
the first time since Christianity swept over the 
world, the reintegration, in a sane and whole- 
hearted form, of the instincts of the entire man 
. . . Here is nothing of creeds and dogmas. Here 
is no stupefying list of ‘““ Thou shalts ” and “ Thou 
shalt nots’. To Whitman the Devil is dead, and 
the forces of good are slowly but surely working 
for the salvation of all.’ 

To the early socialist movement Whitman was 







a modern prophet, a pioneer of the struggle that 
lay ahead — Bruder Whitman, as he was hailed 
in Germany, Comrade Whitman to the Russian 
revolutionaries. One of the first American books 
officially sponsored by the Bolshevik government 
was Leaves of Grass. 

A legend grew up. Highbrow intellectuals, aller- 
gic to his poems, declared that he was a charlatan 
posing as a proletarian. They dragged out all the 
dirty linen they could find in his private cupboard 
and added some guesswork for good measure. For 
a time it seemed that Whitman was debunked. 

He was partly but not wholly responsible for, 
the variety of myths that obscured the real mand 
The pose of tribal prophet and great lover was 
forced upon him in his lifetime. Yet, as he pro- 
tested, he had no formal doctrine, only an atti- 
tude to life, and it was one which accepted the 
diversity of human beings as right and proper, 
as well as the inconsistencies in every individual. 

Do I contradict myself? 
Very well then I contradict myself. 
(I am large, I contain multitudes.) 

A writer must be seen in the context of his his- 
torical period. With Whitman it is easy to over- 
look. this because he seems so often to be pictur- 
ing the contemporary world. When he describes 
a view from a window there are no mountains or 
woodlands with nymphs and shepherds. 


By thud of machinery and shrill steam-whistle 
undismayed, 

Bluff'd not a bit by drainpipe, gasometers, 
artificial fertilizers; 

Smiling and pleas’d with palpable intent to 


stay, 
She’s here, install’d amid the kitchenware. 


To sum up, Whitman had a vision of humanity 
in which race and class counted for nothing and 
comradeship gave an easy tolerance to individual 
differences and even eccentricities. He saw the 
dangers, in his own words, of ‘ the long series of 
tendencies, shapings, which few are strong enough 
to resist, and which now seem, with steam-engine 
speed, to be everywhere turning out the genera- 
tions of humanity like uniform iron castings ’. 

Emerson helped Whitman in his early years, 
and although their relationship cooled the words 
of encouragement once given by ‘ the sage of Con- 
cord’ were recalled gratefully in the poet’s last 
illness: *The world will come your way in the 
end because you have put it in your debt, and such 
obligations are always acknowledged and met.’ 

A shade optimistic, perhaps, but a fitting epitaph. 
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A Humanist Looks at Buddhism (1) 


by RONALD FLETCHER 


This is the first of two articles explaining and 
evaluating Buddhism from a humanist point of view 


RELIGIOUS doctrine cannot be under- 
Az in isolation from those social and 

historical circumstances in the context of 
which it has developed. Socially and historically, 
Buddhism is essentially a rebellion, a protest 
against a rigid and decadent Hinduism ; and for 
this reason it is often called a ‘ protestantism of 
the East ’. But, while protesting against Hinduism 
and rejecting much of it, Buddhism has carried 
certain elements of it over into its own nature. 

To make this clear, it is necessary to indicate 
at least four features of early Brahminic Hindu- 
ism. 

(1) Following the early Vedic period, the Brah- 
mins gradually came to be the most influential 
and powerful class in India. They achieved this 
position chiefly on the basis of their claim to 
ritual expertise. The Brahmins were the priests 
who knew and practised those necessary rites and 
incantations by means of which the order of the 
universe and the order of society was preserved. 
Hinduism thus became elaborately ritualistic and 
dominated by priests. The Brahmins, however, 
were also responsible for much profound religious 
thought, and especially for the conception of 
spiritual monism: the idea that there was one 
spiritual reality which pervaded the universe 
(Brahma), and that each individual soul (the At- 
man) was a part of this reality and craved unity 
with it. Salvation was, indeed, just the achieve- 
ment of this unity. 

(2) This development of Brahminic power 
served to emphasize the caste system, which ori- 
ginally had been based upon conquest and a cer- 
tain division of labour but which was now be- 
ginning to centre also about the distinction of 
colour. The Kshatriyas (the secular nobles), who 
had originally been the most dominant class of 
the community, now gave way to the rising status 
of the Brahmins (the priests). Below these were 
the Vaisyas (the common people among the Aryan 
invaders) and the Shudras (the subservient darker- 
skinned peoples). 

(3) The doctrines of reincarnation and the law 


of Karma lent a moral and spiritual support to 
the caste system. A man’s place in the caste system 
was now morally deserved; it was an inevitable 
outcome of his spiritual stature in his past lives. 
The caste system thus became extremely rigid. 
Any criticism of it was tantamount to a heresy 
against these two doctrines. The worth of indivi- 
dual effort in achieving salvation thus became of 
almost negligible importance. 

(4) The combination of all these features gave 
a decidedly pessimistic cast of mind to the whole 
of Indian religion, indeed to the whole Indian 
people, which is only changing slowly in our own 
times. The human situation in the world was re- 
garded as being totally deplorable ; characterized 
by inevitable suffering. Life was conceived as an 
on-going wheel of desire and misery to which one 
was almost inescapably bound. Salvation was 
simply to be freed from this. 


The Middle Way 


Jainism (a way of salvation through extreme 
asceticism) and Buddhism — both emerging in the 
sixth century BC— were protests against many 
of these features of Brahminism. Both objected 
to the efficacy of priests and the reliance upon 
ritual for the achievement of salvation. Both 
objected to the rigidity and inhumanity of the 
caste system and emphasized that salvation could 
only be attained by the moral and spiritual effort 
of the individual. 

In this context, what were the main teachings 
of Gautama Buddha? 

The first thing to note is that, when beginning 
his spiritual search, Gautama Buddha did try the 
ways of salvation offered by Brahminism and 
Jainism. He submitted himself to the asceticism 
and intellectualism of Brahminism, but found he 
could not comprehend their conception of ‘ Nir- 
vana’; their ‘ realm of nothingness’ had no real- 
ity for him. He also tried Jainism, but, in his 
extreme ascetic practices, found no experience 
which transcended ordinary human limits. Tired 
of seeking salvation in these ways, he abandoned 
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A Buddhist studying the ancient scriptures 
[R. J. Chinwalla 


his thirst for salvation and in so doing experienced 
the revelation leading to his doctrine of ‘the 
middle way’. Though it was true that suffering 
was caused by the desires of the body, it was also 
true that suffering was caused by the intense 
desire for salvation itself. 

It was the intensity of desire — whether bodily 
or spiritual — which caused suffering, and there- 
fore the cessation of suffering could only be 
attainable by the elimination of both kinds of 
desire ; by following a moderate life of discipline 
between the two extremes. ‘The middle way’ is 
not to be thought of, then, as in any sense a moral 
compromise, but a way of life avoiding the ex- 
tremes of both bodily and spiritual desire. In the 
context of this view, the essential teachings of 
Buddhism seem to be as follows. 

The Buddha had no use for philosophical specu- 
lation, or for knowledge, for its own sake. To 
know was not enough. Knowledge was of use only 
with reference to the control of desire. What is 
interesting here is the Buddha’s view as to what 
is essential and what non-essential in religion. He 
claims explicitly that he has not proved whether 
or not the world is eternal; whether or not the 
world is infinite; whether the person who has 
attained Nirvana exists or does not exist after 
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death; for these questions are of no profit to a 
man and are not essential to religion. What he 
does claim to have elucidated is the origin and 
nature of misery and the way to achieve its cessa- 
tion. This is of profit to a man, and is essential to 
religion. On the basis of such knowledge a man 
can move towards the attainment of calm, wis- 
dom, Nirvana. 


The Illusion of Self 


Again, the Buddha rejects the efficacy of de- 
votion either to gods, or to priests, or to ritual 
for the purpose of achieving salvation. In this he 
seems positively atheist, claiming that no god 
exists to whom man can appeal for help. Salva- 
tion depends essentially upon self-control. No 
man can attain Nirvana excepting by his own in- 
ward meditation and his own self-discipline. No 
other being, and no unreflective observance of 
ritual can do it for him. 

The doctrines of reincarnation and the law of 
Karma are retained in a modified form. The 
Buddha still believes it to be true that a man’s 
thoughts, feelings, and deeds have a determining 
influence upon his nature, and upon his future 
lives, but he believes that, by his own spiritual 
effort, a man can achieve that state of mind where- 
by he can escape rebirth. The emphasis, again, is 
upon individual effort. His conception of rein- 
carnation is difficult (to my mind incomprehens- 
ible), but it includes an interesting analysis of 
human psychology. No element of human per- 
sonality, the Buddha claims, has permanence. 

Our experience of the ‘self’ as a distinct and 
permanent entity is illusory. Our experience of 
‘self’ is simply a focus of conscious awareness 
attendant upon five interrelated elements: the 
body, conscious feelings, perceptions and our con- 
ceptual knowledge of them, vague sub-conscious 
impulses rooted in the functioning of the body, 
and our conscious reasoning and evaluations. 
While these elements are together in the world 
the ‘ individual’ has existence, but this existence 
is always transitory and changing, always in 


_ a state of flux, and the ‘self’ is no more 


than an awareness of it. But at death all these 
elements dissolve, and the ‘self’ has thus no 
permanence. 

Somehow, however (and this is what I cannot 
understand), the Buddha believes that the charac- 
ter of the self makes its impress within the womb 
of another, and thus another earthly existence 
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comes into being with the continued characteris- 
tics of a former life. 

Everything in experience —all the elements of 
the world and of our own individual natures — 
is transient and changing. Nothing possesses abid- 
ing reality. In this world of our perceptions our 
desires lead us to form attachments to people, 
objects, situations, even to our ‘selves’, and we 
therefore desire the permanence of them. But such 
attachment is illusory, ill-advised, and inevitably 
entails loss and sorrow. No aspect of our experi- 
ence in the world can give that abiding satisfac- 
tion which our desire leads us to believe and hope 
that it can. 

The human situation is therefore characterized 
essentially by suffering; and suffering is further 
enhanced by intense desire even the desire to 
avoid it. The only way to eliminate suffering is 
therefore to remove desire. The Buddha then offers 
an ‘ eight-fold path’ which leads to the cessation 
of illusion and suffering ; with the emphasis that 
this path is not a set of beliefs or dogmas, but is 
a way of life which a man must practise for him- 
self. The Buddha, therefore, as a religious leader, 
does not claim to offer superhuman help to men 
in their predicaments. He only indicates the way 
which, as a man, he himself found effective. The 
living of this way is each man’s own responsibility. 

The eight-fold path states that, in order to 
attain a state of mind freed from desire and suf- 
fering, a man must seek right belief, right aspira- 
tion, right speech, right conduct, right means of 
livelihood, right endeavour, right mindfulness, and 
right meditation. In all this there is an emphasis 
upon non-attachment, and the teachings of the 
Buddha contain many injunctions of avoidance. 
For example, a man should avoid a belief in the 
existence of the self; he should avoid anger, 
pride, self-righteousness, ignorance, and the desire 
for rebirth — whether in this world or out of it. 

A final teaching is that, in this world of suffer- 
ing, a man should be sensitive to the sufferings of 
all other men and all other sentient creatures. 
Buddhism thus entails an attitude of sympathy 
and benevolence, a feeling of compassion for all 
creatures, a feeling of universal love. 

How, then, should a humanist assess these 
teachings? Do they contain elements of value 
which he can accept? Are there some points about 
which he must be in fundamental disagreement? 
I shall try to answer these questions in my next 
article. 





HOW TO 
PREVENT WAR 


by JOSEPH REEVES 


World Government is the answer 
to the threat of annihilation 


WAS never one of those who declared that 
[«: League of Nations had failed mankind. 

The truth is that the League did as much as it 
was capable of doing within its limited powers. 
On two occasions it approached a considerable 
measure of success: first, in the amount of sup- 
port it obtained for the Disarmament Conference ; 
second, the decision to impose sanctions on Fascist 
Italy when it invaded Abyssinia. 

This was achieved in spite of the fact that no 
degree of sovereignty had been surrendered by any 
member State of the League. The unanimity rule 
frustrated its actions at every turn, but we must 
never forget that this was the first attempt in the 
history of man to establish an international auth- 
ority charged with the task of attempting to pre- 
vent war among member States. 

After World War II a second attempt was made 
to banish war from the face of the earth. The 
United Nations was designed to remedy some of 
the weaknesses of the old League, but the vic- 
torious powers took unto themselves almost supra- 
national powers. These were vested in the Security 
Council, but in spite of the veto the intention was 
to give the United Nations power to prevent war 
and aggression. 


Sacrifice of Sovereignty 

It is often said that in the Security Council the 
Russians have been the most prone to use the veto, 
but it must be remembered that the United States 
and Britain were just as responsible as the Rus- 
sians for including the veto in the covenant. 

As a result of scientific development —I re- 
frain from using the word ‘ progress ’— man has 
now reached a point in history at which no nation 
dare risk the universal annihilation that would 
result from a modern war. 

Consequently a World Security Authority must 
be set up with the responsibility of preventing 
future wars and ensuring permanent peace and 
universal disarmament. Such an authority must 
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be endowed with the necessary power to imple- 
ment this supreme task. 

In spite of the grandiloquent preamble to the 
covenant, the present constitution of the United 
Nations can only be translated into action with 
great difficulty. I could give illustrations of how 
United Nations action could have served the cause 
of peace, but instances will spring to the minds 
of readers where the United Nations has failed to 
do this. Obviously no international organ acting 
on behalf of its member States can become effec- 
tive unless all its members surrender the required 
measure of sovereignty. Collective responsibility 
and action mean this; no more, but no less. As 
long as nations provide their own means of de- 
fending their rights they will continue to reserve 
to themselves the authority to decide upon the 
rights and wrongs of a dispute. 


A World Police Force 


If we are determined to stop the use of war 
as an instrument of policy, we must hand over 
to a world authority the means of our protection. 
The United Nations must become a World Secur- 
ity Authority capable of preserving universal 
peace. This means that the Charter must be re- 
vised so as to provide for the establishment of 
such an Authority with the necessary machinery 
at its disposal to exercise its collective will. 

A World Police Force would have to be 
formed, powerful enough to make aggression un- 
profitable and with means to supervise the gradual 
but systematic disarmament of all member States. 

Under a revised constitution the United Nations 
members would be required to accept and imple- 
ment the awards of the courts of arbitration as 
they were decided, no matter how onerous they 
might be to the countries in the dispute. In other 
words, there would be universal compulsory arbit- 
ration. The issue of war and peace would be taken 
out of the hands of individual nations and placed 
exclusively in those of the World Security Author- 
ity under the auspices of the United Nations. 

Because nations would, as a consequence of this 
policy, relinquish some of their sovereignity, the 
nature of the United Nations would change fun- 
damentally. All the existing agencies would con- 
tinue to function as before, but to place the rule 
of law in the hands of the United Nations would 
mean that all nations would have of absoiute 
necessity to be members. 

Representation would also have to be changed 
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so as to give nations with large populations a 
fairer representation on the governing organs 
of the Authority. Those who have studied this 
aspect of the subject ure agreed that the principle 
of popular representation would have to be applied. 

The present UN Assembly would then become 
an elected body. Individual members of each 
country would be chosen by citizens of the coun- 
try concerned according to their own electoral 
system. 


Amend the Charter 


Recently the World Parliament Association ap- 
pointed a Commission, upon which I served, to 
draw up plans relating to the necessary amend- 
ments to the Charter to conform to the ideas I 
have expressed above. 

Briefly, the proposed amendments to the Char- 
ter are as follows: The Parliamentarians in the 
World Parliament Association wish to see estab- 
lished a World Security Authority charged with 
the task of enacting World Law for the purpose 
of preserving peace. This Authority would require 
an Executive to administer such laws as are re- 
quired to preserve peace. There would be estab- 
lished International Courts with compulsory 
powers and jurisdiction on all issues in dispute 
over these World Laws. 

As a corollary, a World Police Force would be 
needed to enforce the laws against those com- 
mitting or threatening to commit a breach of 
these laws. 

I think I have written enough for my readers to 
understand the breadth of views of those who 
would make the United Nations capable of ‘ sav- 
ing succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war which twice in our lifetime has brought un- 
told sorrow to mankind’. 


LECTURES & ESSAYS 


R. G. INGERSOLL 


Ingersoll vigorously assailed what he regarded as the 
absurdities of popular theology. : 

Truth—The Gods—About the Holy Bible 
Saved?—The Liberty of 
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Did Something Remarkable Happen? 


by COLIN BROOKES-SMITH 


Christians argue that ‘something remarkable must have 
happened’ to rally the disciples after the crucifixion 


OOKING back over the last hundred 
years, it seems undeniable that Christianity 
has suffered changes of an unprecedented 


character. Large numbers of men and women 
throughout the world who were brought up in the 


' Christian tradition now reject its central tenets. 


From both inside and outside the Church voices 


| are raised against its disregard of contemporary 


thought and progress. It seems poised in mid-air 
between vast forces of good and evil. What main- 
tains it there? Is this seeming levitation a proof 
of its claims or is there some trick the subtlety of 
which escapes us? 

Early in the third century, when it was no 
longer regarded as subversive to the Roman State, 
Christianity became firmly established by gradu- 
ally increasing its secular influence and geographi- 
cal range. During the following centuries its for- 
tunes fluctuated, but a combination. of religious 
piety and political adroitness maintained equili- 
brium. Its leaders were mostly able men who 
greatly contributed to, if not actually created, 
Western civilization. 


The Last Ditch Stand 


They dominated all thought with their theologi- 
cal speculations, moral exhortations, and threats 
of sanctions. Acknowledged as patrons of all arts 
which increased the power and splendour of the 
Church, they nevertheless choked at source, either 
secretly or in open conflict, all the more liberaliz- 
ing influences that appeared. For centuries they 
successfully held rationalism at bay. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, the position became untenable. Learned 
critics were nibbling at Biblical authority and a 
dawning consciousness of the power of scientific 
investigation encouraged sceptics openly to refute 
the Church’s dogmatic assertions. By the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century there were few 
aspects involving supernaturalism that were not 
under fire. 

The Gospel accounts of Jesus’s miracles were 
either being explained away or recognized as 


nothing more than attempted proofs of his Mes- 
siahship by followers ignorant of world actualities. 
The Nativity stories were presently to be declared 
unhistoric and legendary in origin. In rationalist 
eyes dogma was déad and apart from an inherited 
code of ethics Christianity apparently had no leg 
to stand on. 

The greater part of the Church —the Roman 
part — outwardly ignored these assaults, but the 
Protestant Churches, having less subservient 
peoples to deal with, gave ground slowly by skil- 
fully fighting a rearguard action. Today, Anglican 
belief in the more improbable accounts of miracu- 
lous happenings is ‘ optional’ and a great deal is 
to be interpreted ‘ symbolically ’. Nothing matters 
much so long as Christianity’s rise and expansion 
are taken as proof of its essential truth and of 
the authenticity of the resurrection of its figure- 
head. 

The latter is an interesting and crucial point. 
It seems as though the defenders are making a 
last ditch stand on the dogma of the Resurrec- 
tion. This suggests that it must be from this com- 
plex of religious beliefs that the intellectual sus- 
taining force is derived. Some deduction is being 
made from the Gospels that is used to maintain 
belief among the indoctrinated and to carry con- 
viction to the uncommitted. What is this deduc- 
tion? Is it true or false? , 

Many Christian apologists make persistent use 
of the argument that something remarkable must 
have happened after the crucifixion and burial. In 
several authoritative treatises we can read state- 
ments which say much the same thing. ‘ The 
disciples were scattered and thrown into despair 
by the arrest of our Lord. A few weeks later 
they are found collected together into, a com- 
munity and boldly proclaiming the new gospel. 
Something very remarkable must have happened 
to cause this change.’ The inference we are ex- 
pected to draw is that there is no alternative ex- 
planation other than the Gospel assertion that 
Jesus rose from the dead. 

It is difficult to say precisely when this tortuous 
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logic was first used. Certainly there can have been 
no need for it when the Resurrection was univer- 
sally accepted as fact. But is that argument true? 
Did the disciples suddeniy change their attitude 
and did they do so simply because they thought 
their leader had conquered death? 

For an answer we must look at the Messianic 


beliefs immemorially held throughout Jewry. 
During the Captivity and in order to off-set the 
all too evident might of their Persian masters, the 
Jews raised morale by the notion that they were 
God’s Chosen People. They subsequently de- 
veloped this religious theme as a political inter- 
pretation of historical events and of their national 
aspirations. They absorbed the apocalyptic imag- 
ery current throughout the Levant and focused it 
on a particular time largely determined by the 
Chasidim’s calculation of the terminal date based 
on the ‘seventy weeks’ prophecy in the book of 
Daniel. 


What the Disciples Expected 


It came about, therefore, that at the time which 
in our chronology we reckon as the beginning of 
the Christian era the whole of Jewry expected the 
end of the Old Aeon and the start of the New. 
There were no exactly settled ideas of how this 
would happen, but only they, the Jews, were to 
have a place in it. Their sacred writings contained 
prophecies describing the inauguration of this 
paradise on earth by an ideal king of earthly or 
heavenly origin who would ‘ part the sheep from 
the goats’. 

It was a belief that had originated in a political 
form during remote and troubled times in Egyp- 
tian history. Interwoven with it and stemming 
from Osirian myths of corn-gods who died and 
rose again annually was the belief that the Mes- 
siah would come and must then die and rise 
again before returning in power to herald the 
kingdom of God. 

Can there be any doubt that this cycle of 
imagined events formed the background of reli- 
gious belief in Apostolic times? The Gospels con- 
clusively show that it did. Those who, like John 
and Jesus, preached the imminent coming of the 
kingdom and the deliverance of Israel had no need 
to apply persuasion to men already imbued with 
such notions. Fishermen could leave their nets at 
a moment’s notice —why fish if the kingdom 
would bring abundance? — and a multitude was 
constantly at hand not merely to see miraculous 
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signs and wonders but to witness the arrival of 
the kingdom and if possible to find a place in it. 

We cannot judge the disciples’ emotions dur- 
ing the arrest, trial, crucifixion, and burial of their 
leader, but his warnings and prophecies must have 
presented them with a vivid mental picture of 
what might happen. ‘Hereafter ye shall see heaven 
open, and the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending upon the Son of Man.’ 


The Great Turning-Point 


There can be little doubt, therefore, that it was 
not just belief in a risen Lord but that it was 


the certainty of the imminent return of the Mes-) 


siah that galvanized them into action. What actors 
or factors played a part in the drama of the empty 
tomb may never be known, but belief that the 
Messiah’s resurrection had taken place must have 
spread like wildfire. The penultimate phase of the 
great turning-point in Jewish history had clearly 
been reached. 

Intense excitement must have prevailed among 
those on ‘ the inside’. At any moment their peren- 
nial dream of seeing their Roman and Herodian 
oppressors overwhelmed by a display of super- 
natural power might become reality, They thought 
the time had come when the Twelve Tribes would 
at last enter their rightful destiny as the Elect. 

This, surely, is what made them boldly proclaim 
the good news of the Resurrection and of their 
impending release from woes and tribulations. The 
Last Days were at hand. ‘He’ had appeared to 
this man and that, to the Twelve and even to ‘ five 
hundred at once’. They had only to adhere to the 
Law — ritual purity, repentance, meekness, con- 
tempt for possessions — and their faith and pati- 
ence would be rewarded in the kingdom of Hea- 
ven whose appearance John, Jesus, and the pro- 
phets had repeatedly foretold. 

The Church slurs over this vital eschatological 
content of primitive Christianity and of Jesus’s 
teaching. Emphasis of such themes would be too 
revealing of the elemental character of first-cen- 
tury beliefs, when Jesus was regarded as no more 
than a kind of angelic messenger. They would also: 
be too much at variance with the later dogma 
that the Redeemer must be God and with the 
Trinitarian theology that developed from it. 

So now we have an answer to our questions. 
That Christianity’s world position is maintained 
by the emotional content of its theistic and ethical 
teaching to the church-going masses is self-evident 
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but, on an intellectual level, obscurantism amount- 
ing to the falsification of accounts of historical 
situations provides the chief support of its central 
belief derived from the Gospels. The disciples’ 
bold proclamation of the good news must remain 
unexplained by orthodoxy because an apparently 
irrefutable ‘ proof’ is thereby provided that the 


| Resurrection or ‘something remarkable’ must 
| really have taken place. 


A half-truth is consequently told to outwit the 
sceptics and to capture the gullible. However, even 
this last prop appears to be failing since at least 


one exponent of Christianity has recently referred 
to the Resurrection stories as ‘legenda’ and an- 
other has advocated a clean sweep of all dogma 
excepting only the primary concept of the Love of 
God. 

If this tendency continues, Protestant Chris- 
tianity may presently have no apparent doctrinal 
means of support from first-century beliefs but 
will, as it were, float a few feet above ground like 
a hovercraft riding easily over the irregularities 
of the world’s religious surface and even, signi- 
ficantly, ‘ walking on water’. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF ‘GOD’ 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


Belief that man can experience God 
may comfort but our problems remain 


AN we experience God? 
i Certainly a variety of men- 

tal and emotional states 
have been so interpreted. But is 
this interpretation of what is 
primarily subjective the only one 
possible for honest thinkers? 
The study of Comparative Reli- 
gion demonstrates that Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, which 
Christians regard as the pre- 
amble of Christianity, have no 
monopoly of religious experi- 
ence. Islam is as theistic as Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. The same 
is true of Zoroastrianism, now 
almost confined to the Parsees 
of Bombay. All these religions 
teach that one may experience 
God, but on this alleged fact 
build a number of mutually in- 
consistent theologies. 


Eastern Views 


In Hinduism the trend of 
thought is pantheistic. Its experi- 
ence of God proves that God 
and the soul are ultimately one. 
In Buddhism we confront a 
great variety of kindred cults 
and creeds, whose basis is pan- 
theistic or atheistic; its earliest 
traceable form was an ascetic 
ethical philosophy. The Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas with which 
popular Buddhism swarms are 
objects of cult worship, but are 


not looked on as creative gods. 
Buddhism has its characteristic 
religious experience and an al- 
most Christian ethic. 

The modern Christian apolo- 
gist is less ready than his pre- 
decessors to prove the truth of 
his religion by arguments drawn 
from miracle and prophecy ; he 
appeals rather to psychology— 
the witness of the heart—as the 
way to God manifested in 
Christ. 


Incompatibles 


But what is God? Many will 
resent this question as frivolous. 
To them God is a conception 
they can use like other concep- 
tions. God is the being who 
made everything and who sus- 
tains everything—the infinite 
source and prime mover of 
phenomena. He will reward us 
after death—if not now—for 
doing right or punish us for do- 
ing wrong. 

Where is God? The more 
naive see in him a ruler with a 
court ‘above the bright blue 
sky’, But the more instructed 
know that there is no geographi- 
cal heaven, where God sits en- 
throned, and that ‘the bright 
blue sky’ is not a solid vault but 
sunlight playing on atmospheric 
dust ; they will define God as ‘a 


spirit without a body, parts, or 
passions’ (so the first of the 
thirty-nine articles of the Church 
of England prayer-book). 

In the last century Dean Man- 
sel lectured on ‘the limits of re- 
ligious thought’ and skilfully ar- 
gued that for strict logic the 
alleged attributes of God in- 
volve incompatibilities. To say 
that God is a person and yet 
absolute (out of all relations) 
and infinite’ is to destroy the 
noun with the adjective. 

Dean Mansel was not a dis- 
guised atheist but a very ortho- 
dox Christian, who was defying 
logic with faith. The dogmas of 
Christianity, he said, were regu- 
latively, not speculatively, true— 
the forms under which we ought 
to embrace the seemingly in- 
credible. Dean Mansel’s argu- 
ments were taken over by Her- 
bert Spencer, in his First Prin- 
ciples, to ground the case for 
agnosticism. 


Argument from Analogy 


St Thomas Aquinas main- 
tained that even existence can- 
not be predicated univocally of 
God and creatures. Whatever we 
say of God can only be analogi- 
cally true. But there is no ana- 
logy except where the terms 
compared are more or less 
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known. If the statement that 
God exists points to no think- 
able form of existence, the attri- 
butes of God and his relations 
with the world are equally un- 
thinkable. Analogies drawn from 
the finite—-and whence else 
could we draw them?—must 
always fail us. 

We can indeed personify cer- 
tain trends in the cosmos, or in 
human life, ‘making for right- 
eousness’, and poetically label 
them ‘God’. But this is merely a 
euphemistic surrender of theism. 


The Retreat to Silence 

In a recent Christian apolo- 
getic (Our Experience of God, 
Allen & Unwin, 30s) Prof H. D. 
Lewis presents God as ‘a totally 
mysterious reality on which all 
depends’, ‘a transcendental re- 
ference at the centre’, ‘a trans- 
cendental reality bordering all 
that we otherwise know’. This 
seems to go no further than 
Spencer’s affirmation of ‘an in- 
finite and eternal energy from 
which all things proceed’, which 
is as dualistic in form as Profes- 
sor Lewis’s definitions. 

If we distinguish ‘transcenden- 
tal reality’ from all that ‘bord- 
ers’ or ‘depends’ on it, we are 
contrasting finites. Totality of 
being transcends any given mode 
or modes, But to abstract mode 
from being leaves. us with ab- 
straction, which is a mental cate- 
gory, and the concrete remains 
undiscoverable. “The rest is 
silence.’ But retreat into silence 
makes an end of theism. 

Having equated God with the 
transcendental, the theologian 
must go on to tell us, even if 
only ‘analogically’, what God 
thinks and does. The infinite 
must enter space-time contexts. 

God, as conceived by Chris- 
tianity, is very different from 
Aristotle’s idea of a ‘self-think- 
ing thought’, the magnet of the 
world’s desire—a completely 
otiose deity. The God of Chris- 
tianity continually intervenes in 
the texture of natural events and 
sympathizes with all the needs 
and aspirations of man. For full 
communion between God and 
man the Incarnation was neces- 
sary. 

Karl Barth envisages God as 
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‘the wholly other’. Natural reli- 
gion is for him idolatry, which 
leads us, not to, but away from 
the true God. Only through a 
supernatural revelation can God 
make himself known to his elect. 
All others are left in the dark- 
ness and misery of ignorance, 
which they thoroughly deserve. 
What God’s revelation tells us 
we must receive without ques- 
tion, in defiance of all rational- 
izing objections. The Danish 
theologian, Kierkegaard, a hun- 
dred years ago, who praised the 
‘leap’ of faith, here concurred 
with Barth’s teaching. 


Doomed to Misery 


There are many Barthians 
among Protestants. But there 
appear to be more dissentients, 
who hold that one need not wait 
for a revelation to learn some- 
thing of God and to reach at 
least the threshold of salvation. 
Catholics cannot be Barthians, 
for they accept St Thomas Aqui- 
nas’s five proofs of the existence 
of God as virtually de fide and 
are confident that natural theo- 
logy offers a rational approach 
to faith. The special dogmas of 
Christianity do not demand full 
understanding; they rest on 
authority. 

On Barthian principles we 
must believe that countless mil- 
lions have lived and died ‘with- 
out hope and without God in 
the world’ (so St Paul). An enor- 
mous span of time passed before 
Jesus came to preach the Gospel 
and to crown his life with his 
sacrificial act of reconciliation. 

Allowing for the partial revel- 
ation in pre-Christian Judaism, 
and for the possible extension of 
the saving grace of God here 
and there outside Judaic pales, 
the majority of Christians for 
centuries have contemplated the 
bulk of the human race—St 
Augustine’s ‘lump of sin’—as 
doomed to eternal misery. 


Passport to Heaven 


Today, hell is largely kept out 
of sight by Protestant apologists. 
Even Catholics are more reti- 
cent, though perhaps hell blazes 
fiercely on occasion of ‘retreats’. 
Increasing numbers venture on 
‘the larger hope’ or surmise an- 


nihilation for the finally impeni- 
tent. Catholics juggle with the 
idea of ‘baptism by desire’ and 
so brighten the future for multi- 
tudes their forefathers, reluc- 
tantly or cheerfully, would have 
handed over to the devil. 


If Christianity means anything | 


at all—and is not just a collec- 
tive term for all the many con- 
tradictory practices and beliefs 
that have been labelled ‘Chris- 
tianity—it insists on experience 
of God, mediated through 
Christ, as the sole gateway to 
eternal life. 

Experience of God is not 
only, in Christian estimation, a 
passport to heaven, but a pro- 
mise of ever-growing social 
amelioration on earth. No dili- 
gent student of history will deny 
that Christianity as an organized 
movement was an _ important 
factor of the European civiliza- 
tion that followed the downfall 
of the Roman Empire and has 
conferred benefits on humanity 
outside Christendom. 


Our Problems Remain 

But experience of God cannot 
solve our many urgent problems 
in the age of the hydrogen 
bomb; it can guarantee no 
escape from the threat of uni- 
versal barbarization, perhaps the 
total destruction of mankind. 
Whatever God may or may not 
be, his alleged providence has 
been compatible with every kind 
of evil on a gigantic scale. 

Theists have discussed for cen- 
turies the problem of evil, how 
to reconcile the ugly reality with 
the idea of the goodness of him 
who permits it—they hesitate to 
say ‘has caused it’. There are 
only problems of evils, which 
demand no metaphysical con- 
tortions to tackle, but the clear 
eyes of the scientist, bent on 
finding the truth in concrete 
situations. The belief that one 
has experience of God may be a 
source of comfort. But what 
vital problems does it solve? 

Humanists are not impassion- 
ed with vistas beyond the tomb. 
Instead of justifying the ways of 
God to man they are setting 
about the conversion of our 
planet into a more tolerable 
habitation. 
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THE SCIENTISTS’ COLD WAR 


by DAVID GUNSTON 


Yet another triumph of science has freed 
the seas from the menace of the iceberg 


world’s shipping that they once were, although 

they still form a very real and difficult-to-over- 
come danger to safe sea voyages. Earlier days, 
when icebergs might inflict a terrible and sudden 
toll on ships of all kinds, epitomized by the ghastly 
Titanic disaster in 1912, are fortunately past. The 
ingenious invention of marine radar, and vastly 
improved methods of iceberg detection, now at 
last carried out on an international basis, make 
the chances of iceberg collision very much smaller 
than they have ever been. But the price of this 
safety is constant vigilance, for these great float- 
ing mountains of ice are just as numerous and 
just as destructive as ever. 


| oe are no longer the menace to the 


Islands of Ice 


The North Atlantic and the sub-polar regions 
produce a regular crop of icebergs which break 
away in the spring from the great permanent ice- 
masses. Greenland is a special birth-place of large 
numbers. Some break away with the action of 
slightly warmer water from the vast floating ice- 
cap, but most are really the tail-ends of glaciers 
that haveslowly worked their ways down to the sea. 
On reaching the water, the glaciers break up into 
numerous fragments, each of which is a potential 


travelling iceberg. Every year some three or four 
hundred bergs are spotted and recorded, but in 
an exceptional year as many as a thousand will 
be seen. From the time of ‘ calving ’, as the initial 
break-away is called, to the appearance of the 
great bergs in the steamer lanes, three years 
usually elapse, so the icebergs plotted by the ice 
patrols each year are three-year-old specimens. 

This time-lag means that many of the smaller 
bergs — fragments perhaps under twenty yards 
long — which break away are never seen by man 
at all, for they melt before they float down into 
the shipping channels. But the true bergs contain 
such an enormous volume of hard ice that they 
can survive for at least three years before suc- 
cumbing to the warmer seas. In its career the aver- 
age berg travels up to 1,800 miles. The annual crop 
of bergs is generally rendered harmless by the ris- 
ing temperature of the sea as they drift down into 
it by about June each year, but in a bad season 
there may still be numbers of highly dangerous 
bergs about in August. 

The largest one ever recorded was seen by a 
grain ship at sea in 1860. It was 53 miles long 
in one direction of its marked L-shape, and 30 
miles along the other arm. Another iceberg 


spotted in 1893 was over 50 miles long, and one 





A coastguard cutter of the International Ice Patrol approaching an iceberg in the North Atlantic 
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end of it could not be seen from the other. Such 
bergs are literally ice-islands, although they usually 
break into a number of smaller mountains before 
coming down into the shipping channels. All ice- 
bergs have eight to ten times as much ice under 
water as shows above the surface, which explains 
why they never show any signs of a sea roll, even 
in a gale. Most bergs continually split and break 
up, losing great fragments from their ends, crack- 
ing and thundering ominously in the process of 
disintegration. Sometimes parts capsize and float 
independently at a different angle in the water. 
Almost all bergs are objects of great beauty. 
They consist of age-old ice which has floated in 
the mass maybe for centuries, or slid down hun- 
dreds of miles of glacier at a snail’s pace over 
many years. Consequently the ice that forms them 
is not clear and translucent, but full of minute 
bubbles which impart a hard, shiny, intense white- 
ness, like glistening porcelain enamel. No bergs 
have a perfectly smooth surface, however. As sun 
or shadow falls on them, they keep expanding and 
contracting, and numerous cracks and crevices 
form all over their surface. Some are like moun- 
tain peaks, some like chunks of glistening white 
rock, Nearly all rise to some sort of peak, and 
there are endless variations of turrets, needle-like 
pinnacles, sheer cliff sides, horseshoe-curved bergs 
and vast semi-flat islands of impenetrable ice. 
The amount of solid ice in quite a small berg 
is astounding. Perry and Ross, the famous Arctic 
explorers, once calculated that a berg some 24 
miles long with an average height of only 150 
feet, would contain at least 1,500 million tons of 
ice! With some realization of the solidity of an 
iceberg, it is easier to see what are the chances of 
survival of even the largest steel ship that meets 
one, either by steaming head-on into its side or 
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by direct collision with a berg floating irrevoc- 
ably towards it. No ship yet built can withstand 
such a shock. The worst part of an iceberg, by 
the way. is its ‘foot’, or protruding arm of ice 
hidden below the surface of the sea, where weath- 
ering on the surface has worn away the visible, 
vertical ice. The Titanic and many other ships 
were sunk by such a ‘ foot’. 


What Radar Reveals 


Alternating changes in internal tension loosen 
large bits of ice, which avalanche down into the 
water, where they float in dangerous packs and 
become a menace on their own account. The 
smaller pieces, known as ‘brash’, may subse- 
quently get frozen together into a tough floe, while 
the larger portions, termed ‘ growlers’, may be 
as dangerous as full-sized icebergs, Travelling now 
swiftly, and now slowly, veering and ebbing round 
unpredictably, often in silence, and at the con- 
stant mercy of changing winds and sea currents, 
icebergs are the last danger to modern sea shipping 
that harass the sailors of today. Rarely can they 
be disposed of immediately, for explosive blasting 
and shelling with guns usually only splits larger 
bergs into several smaller and equally tricky ones. 
They have to be checked and watched, plotted on 
hour-by-hour maps in the headquarters of the In- 
ternational Ice Patrol, and ships have to be warned 
of their approach and probable course. Armed 
with authoritative warnings, any skipper can get 
a good idea of when he may have to take avoid- 
ing action. The radarscope shows moving bergs 
on its flickering screen with infallible clearness, 
and there is now no reason why any ship should 
encounter bergs unawares. Even in darkness or 
fog, radar detects and betrays the oncoming 
masses of ice. Fast auxiliary cutters steam round 
the ice lanes, keeping a visual look-out, in which 
they are greatly assisted by long-range aircraft, 
from which can easily be seen the track of swift- 
moving specimens. Radio keeps ships and ice 
patrols in constant touch, and a careful watch is 
kept over every plotted berg until it finally melts 
away into nothingness. 

Icy miracles that they are, these strange float- 
ing mountains, white and green and blue in the 
sunshine and gaunt and grey in rain or fog, are 
best admired from a safe distance. Unrelenting 
vigilance and long-range checks on their every 
movement ensure that ships can pass by unharmed 
by their majestic cruelty. 
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Single Faith and Doublethink 


by ANTONY FLEW 


Logical analysis shows that Christian theology 
is not the self-consistent system it claims to be 


OMPLAINTS against the 
( triviality of contemporary 

philosophy are at least as 
ola as Socrates. So too is the 
alternative charge, often and in- 
consistently pressed simultane- 
ously by the same accusers, that 
the most fashionable philosoph- 
ers are undermining the founda- 
tions of the social and cosmic 
order. Nominally the count upon 
which Socrates himself was 
condemned and executed was 
that of corrupting the youth, not 
believing in the gods of the city, 
and worshipping strange spirit- 
ual beings of his own. 

The first of the two stock 
charges clearly could not be 
made to stick against C. B. Mar- 
tin’s Religious Belief (Cornell 
University Press, 1959). For this 
is a philosophical study of ‘those 
forms of Christianity which I 
myself have lived through or 
lived close to’ (p.v). But already 
in the Preface there are hints 
that some will find occasion later 
to raise the second charge: ‘My 
remarks cannot be addressed to 
those who rejoice in contradic- 
tion as evidence of the limita- 
tions of human reason’ (p. v); 
and ‘There will always be those 
who will complain, whenever 
anything is shown in a clear 
light, that seen clearly it is no 
longer what they saw in dark- 
ness. For those who place value 
upon obscurantism, I have no 
argument’ (p. vi). 


Evasion and Obscurity 


Martin’s book belongs to the 
same philosophical genre as 
New Essays in Philosophical 
Theology (SCM Press, 1955), 
Faith and Logic (Allen and Un- 
win, 1957), I. T. Ramsey’s Reli- 
gious Language (SCM Press, 
1957), and R. W. Hepburn’s 
Christianity and Paradox (C. A. 
Watts, 1958). Since all of these 
were given considerable atten- 


tion in The Humanist when they 
first appeared, Martin’s contri- 
bution can perhaps best be 
characterized by saying: that 
whereas New Essays and Faith 
and Logic were collections of 
essays, Religious Belief is a 


book ; and whereas Ramsey is- 


a Canon in the Church of Eng- 
land, and Hepburn a reverent 
and rather reluctant agnostic, 
the author of Religious Belief is 
prepared to say sharply and 
without reluctance: ‘Evasion 
and obscurity are present from 
the beginning . . . There may be 
a temptation to think that reli- 
gious statements at their rock 
bottom are in order. I do not 
believe this is the case. At least 
... not... with religious state- 
ments of the sort .. . that de- 
serve the very general classifica- 
tion “Christian” ’ (p. 2). 


Logical Flaws 


This manifesto may strike the 
majority of readers of The Hu- 
manist as trite. But of course 
this is a philosophical book, and 
hence it is in the first instance 
concerned not with the truth of 
religious utterances but with 
their meaning, consistency, and 
implications. Most humanists 
have taken it that the religious 
beliefs which they reject are 
logically in order; though they 
happen as a matter of fact to be 
false. The idea that there may be 
logical flaws in, say, the Chris- 
tian system which make it diffi- 
cult to say that it is even 
straightforwardly false is still 
comparatively new. 

Then again we must remem- 
ber that Martin is addressing 
primarily his fellow philosophers 
in the English-speaking coun- 
tries. Despite its sustained lucid- 
ity this is not a book from which 
anyone not already at home 
with the idiom of their philo- 
sophical discourse could hope to 


learn much. To this public it is 
most important to insist that re- 
ligious statements even when 
correctly interpreted and analyz- 
ed may not be logically in order. 
This is a possibility which even 
professional philosophers _ re- 
cently have been very reluctant 
to recognize; for a very under- 
standable reason. 


Common-sense Language 


The reason is that the pre- 
vious generation, against which 
their successors have as usual 
been reacting, were chronically 
inclined, having first given some 
peculiar interpretation of their 
own to a commonplace class of 
expressions, to go on to insist 
that all positive assertions em- 
bodying these expressions must 
be unsound, Led by G. E. 
Moore, a new generation re- 
jected such proceedings in the 
name of common sense, affirm- 
ing that Matter, Time, Space, 
and so on, were quite certainly 
real; in as much as a great 
many positive assertions about 
material things, temporal succes- 
sion, and position were—if taken 
in the plain man’s everyday ac- 
ceptation of the words involved 
—both true and known to be 
true. 

Recognizing this, philosophers 
became extremely reluctant to 
dismiss any accepted notion or 
any established type of discourse 
as self-contradictory or as other- 
wise logically unsound, The very 
reasonable methodological rule 
that any notions and any type 
of discourse widely and firmly 
established among non-philo- 
sophers must be presumed to 
make good sense until and un- 
less we find proof to the con- 
trary later hardened into the 
Wittgensteinian dogma that or- 
dinary language ordinarily un- 
derstood must always be alright. 
(Ordinary is here the opposite of 
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philosophical: at no stage has 
any philosopher ever suggested 
that the discourse of his fellow 
philosophers in working hours 
was similarly immune from logi- 
cal fallacy and absurdity.) 


The Concept of God 


This dogma, along with one or 
two others mistakenly thought 
to be its corollaries, has for too 
long served to protect many 
questionable concepts in the 
various specialized fields—and 
above all the whole realm of 
Christian religious discourse— 
from that uninhibited radical 
logical analysis which those 
trained in the discipline of our 
fashionable philosophy are 
perhaps uniquely fitted to per- 
form. Thus we must welcome 
the many recent ventures of such 
philosophers away from. their 
first preoccupation with the ex- 
amination of the concepts of 
ordinary language, and towards 
a scrutiny of such much more 
questionable notions as those of 
the unconscious, the libido, ex- 
tra-sensory perception, or psi- 
phenomena. (Ordinary is here 
the opposite of technical or 
specialized. One of the subordin- 
ate dogmas we have mentioned 
insisted that philosophy should 
concentrate on the logical analy- 
sis of non-technical ideas; and 
was perhaps partly derived by 
an invalid inference from the 
primary doctrine, by the aid of 
the unnoticed ambiguity of the 
word ordinary.) Above all, we 
must welcome moves such as 
Martin’s to develop a no-holds- 
and-no-conclusions-barred criti- 
que of the fundamentals of the 


whole Christian conceptual sys- 
tem. 

Martin begins by considering 
how we may learn to talk of 
God, and notices that ‘Evasion 
and obscurity are present from 
the beginning’, For from the 
very beginning the child is told 
that there is a God; and then 
told various things about him. 
But the things he is told about 
God—that he sees all, hears all, 
loves us, is our Father, and so 
on—are things which it would 
only make sense (though it 
would not be true) to say of a 
person. It is then admitted that 
of course God’s seeing is done 
without eyes, his hearing with- 
out ears, and so on, “The method 
is that of giving a description 
that seems to have a perfectly 
straightforward meaning and 
then to deny that meaning with- 
out giving instruction as to what 
sort of meaning it has’ (p. 5). 


Life after Death 


The most interesting as well as 
the most surprising chapter is 
that on ‘Life After Death’: 
‘Now, perhaps we know why the 
theologian smiled and why the 
smile chafed against us. Behind 
it was the threat: “You just 
wait. It is not a question of find- 
ing God, He will find you” ’ (p. 
118: italics in original). Martin 
tries to show that, while the 
threat is all too intelligible, it is 
apparently empty: not because 
we do not in fact go to hell ; but 
because the idea of disembodied 
personal existence does not make 
sense. 

The notion of personal exist- 
ence, activity, and even passivity 
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essentially involve the existence 
of some physical thing to which 
all these are to be attributed. ‘I 
can describe my mental life 
without mentioning anything 
about my body. It does not fol- 
low that I have described or can 
describe my mental life existing 
without a body’ (p. 112). If it 
is said that the whole man will 
resurrect, presumably Martin’s 
answer would be, though he 
does not say so: ‘How is this 
new Martin, Martin, and not a 
replica of Martin?’ 


Doublethink 


This is a very difficult but 
enormously important chapter. 
The sort of line Martin is tak- 
ing has been suggested several 
times recently. But much of the 
detail of his argument is new. 
Martin is, I think, the first to 
do more than sketch and hint. 
Yet still fuller, more leisurely, 
even repetitive, and popular de- 
velopment is much to be desired. 

Again and again Martin finds 
the same pattern recurring in 
religious assertion: ‘The trouble 
is that it gives with one hand 
only to take away with the 
other, and nevertheless leaves us 
with the impression that we have 
something in our hands’. Not for 
nothing did the present writer 
suggest some years ago that 
‘The philosophers of religion 
might well draw upon George 
Orwell’s last appalling night- 
mare 1984 for the concept of 
doublethink’. Doublethink, — it 
will be remembered, was ‘the 
power of holding two conira- 
dictory beliefs simultaneously, 
and accepting both of them. The 
party intellectual knows that he 
is playing tricks with reality, but 
by the exercise of doublethink 
he also satisfies himself that real- 
ity is not violated’ (1984, p 220). 

Jt is not a popular book which 
Martin has written. But it is, 
like its companion in the same 
series, Kurt Baier’s The Moral 
Point of View (noticed in this 
journal in December 1958 under 
the heading ‘A Rational Basis 
for Ethics?’), one of those im- 
portant books the ideas of which 
ought slowly to be filtered down 
to a wider public through the 
channels of popularization. 
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Could Orwell’s Nightmare Come True? 


Science is on the verge of transforming our lives 
but few are prepared for revolutionary change 


HERE are daily signs which suggest that 

we in Britain still have no real comprehen- 

sion of what the current advances of science 
are going to do to change our future. 

It is true that we hear and read a great deal 
about science, especially science in the form of 
H-bombs and automation, and we find gestures 
being made towards the new scientific era in the 
form of the new tripos at Cambridge. Even more 
frequently we hear appropriate lip service being 
paid to the power and potentiality of scientific 
endeavour. But there are other signs among poli- 
ticians, among educationalists, and frequently 
among our executive groups that there is a dis- 
like of the progress of science coupled with a 
belief that in spite of all its obvious value it is 
not really of the first importance to the future 
development of this country. 

This dangerous conservatism about science 
strikes those who have been able to compare atti- 
tudes in this country with those elsewhere, especi- 
ally America and Russia. It is not that there is no 
progress at all being made in our thinking ; there 
is, but it is just enough to stop a large-scale revi- 
sion of ideas and too little to give us the start 
on the rest of the world that our small-scale 
economy needs to succeed in world competition. 

There are reasons for believing that British 
conservatism about science is due to a genuine 
distaste for what is regarded as the ‘cold in- 
humanity’ of scientific methods. This country 
more than any other has a history based on in- 
dividualism and the romantic success of the per- 
sonal and the essentially human — often against 
heavy odds. 

The opposition to science not only emanates 
from avowedly artistic people, but from the ordin- 
ary day-to-day business man who has been 
brought up in an educational system steeped in 
successful romanticism. However much we try to 
revise this basic attitude, we find considerable, 
and often unconscious, opposition. 

What are the dangers of scientific development 
in a nation unprepared for it? The answer takes 
two forms. In the first place, if we in this country 


did not do everything we could to foster atomic 
energy development we should be hopelessly out- 
stripped in world competitive markets. Even more 
important, if we dco not do everything we can to 
develop automation, again we should be left be- 
hind in the cempetition for world markets, since 
ultimately automation must raise productivity and 
decrease costs at an increasing level of efficiency. 
These are all matters of which we have recently 
been made aware, although there seems to be little 
change in the fundamental attitudes to science, or 
much realism as to what these new forms of power 
and automatic control imply for society. We hear 
that it will ultimately mean more leisure and we 
are assured vaguely that we shall all be the better 
for this and the other blessings of science, but we 
are not told what the actual details of the changes 
are likely to be. 

What is not made clear is that we must rethink 
our whole educational system from the bottom 
up, and that there are at this moment many people 
undergoing training for jobs which will be handed 
over to machines before they are even middle- 
aged. This itself implies another set of problems 
about retraining and education facilities through- 
out life and the increased importance of adult 
education. There is also the realization that our 
education has always relied on teaching particu- 
larities rather than generalities and this has in- 
hibited the versatility of the population — the very 
factor that will be vital to our future. 

The idea that automation — any more than war 
—will bring unlimited fruits of victory should be 
stifled from the beginning. Failure to automate 
will lead to bankruptcy, success at automation will 
allow us to survive, will increase our standards 
of living relative to ourselves, but decrease it re- 
lative to the rest of the world — for purely his- 
torical reasons independent of automation. It will 
throw up many more problems for the future 
while making society a more.complex and difficult 
place to live in. It is this we should now be anti- 
cipating and planning for. 

Science is progressing on many fronts at once 
and we must try to grasp the whole picture. Not 
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only may we expect a great development in the 
manufacture of synthetic foods, which will change 
our ideas of domestic life, but the pattern of 
family life is likely to be affected and here we need 
some principle to guide us in our search for a new 
social unit. We may also expect considerable ad- 
vances in medical science, and the day will come 
when all our organs can be replaced by synthetic 
ones. This is a possibility whose effects need to be 
considered seriously. Even now medical advances 
are extending the expectation of life and creating 
a social problem of old age. 

The most dangerous of all the current scientific 
advances is that of brain-washing. The techniques 
of propaganda in various forms are largely a pro- 
duct of this century. Brain-washing as a refined 
psychological or neurological technique is a pro- 
duct of the last few years, and now we are on the 
threshold of something dangerously like ‘ thought 
control’. This is a scientific fact that gets little 
enough publicity. What would be the effect of 
thought control, even in the milder forms already 
used in some places and closely akin to ordinary 
psychiatric practice, in the hands of an unscrupu- 
lous government? 

It may be said that there is no serious danger 


even from efficient brain-washing techniques. This 
may be true if one thinks of them as evolving in 
our present democratic society. But a very different 
situation could arise with automation in full swing, 
increased leisure, decreased religious influence, and 
a resulting widespread boredom that will crave 
novelty. A society of this type may not be many 
years ahead. We may yet have to fight for in- 
dividual liberty in this country against the very 
sciences that we ourselves have constructed. 

Scientists must take a large share of the blame 
for the present state of affairs. By their narrow- 
ness of outlook, their modesty or shyness about 
making prognostications, and their over-specializa- 
tion — the cause of the narrowness — they have 
failed signally to give any hint of what science is 
doing and where it is leading us. 

We must somehow manage to make people 
aware that science is changing the face of the 
world and that unless we learn to change with it 
and control it, thus shaping it for the ends that 
men still think worthwhile, then the nightmare of 
“1984’ could become a reality before we even 
realized it was possible. Humanists themselves are 
desperately concerned with this state of affairs and 
must give it every publicity. 
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‘ing the Report)... 


FEAR, PUNISHMENT, ANXI- 
ETY AND THE WOLFEN- 
DEN REPORT, by Charles 
Berg (Allen & Unwin, 20s). This 
is a posthumous work by a well- 
known psychoanalyst who died 
of cancer in 1958. Many will re- 
member his delightful autobio- 
graphy, Being Lived by My 
Life. In a note at the end of the 
present volume Dr Clifford Allen 
writes movingly of his old 
friend. Berg is described as ‘fine 
as an individual, courteous, kind 
and friendly; he was the fine 
flower of English psychiatry, 
not absorbed in mechanical or 
chemical “cures”, which treat 
human beings as machines and 
suppress illness, but in under- 
standing and treating his fellow 
men at the deepest level’. The 
papers on ‘The Psychology of 
Punishment’ and ‘The Funda- 
mental Nature of Anxiety’ ap- 
peared in The British Journal of 
Medical Psychology and ‘Fear— 
Normal and Abnormal’ in The 
Medical Press. As they are writ- 
ten from the Freudian point of 
view they can be related to the 
survey of the Wolfenden Report. 
‘It strikes one’, he wrote, ‘that 
had the Wolfenden Committee 
read Freud, even up to 1930, 
they might have saved them- 
selves three years of perplexity 
and trouble and the nation 
£8,046 (estimated cost of prepar- 
and what 
is of course more important than 
any of this, arrived at an en- 
lightened conclusion.’ His wide 
clinical experience and _ long 
study of homosexuality give un- 
usual weight to his judgment. 
His values are thoroughly hu- 
manist. 


THE NOVELS AND PLAYS 
OF. CHARLES MORGAN, by 
H. C. Duffin (Bowes & Bowes, 
21s). Charles Morgan has re- 
ceived greater appreciation on 
the Continent than in his own 
country, but in this detailed 
study of his work he finds an 
English sympathizer and _ is 
awarded high praise. Morgan’s 
self-portrait was of ‘one who 
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A sorcerer on his way to a job 


(From ‘Slaves of the Cool Mountains’) 


thinks of himself first and last 
as an imaginative writer’, and 
Mr Duffin adds ‘much of what 
we find in Morgan is explained 
when we say that he was a ro- 
mantic’. 

The author finds in Morgan’s 
work a vision of profound real- 
ity. ‘He believed, as I do, that 
the ideal is the real.’ Stressing 
the element of strangeness, he 
asserts that Morgan’s non-real- 
istic world is more interesting 
than a hard factual presentation 
of contemporary life—not a 
usual viewpoint today. 

The book is in four parts: 
the world, the art, the philo- 
sophy of the novels and plays, 
and finally individual studies of 
those considered most import- 
ant. Many of the characters re- 
present facets of Morgan’s own 
mind. Each novel is based on 
an idea, conceived not in the 
abstract but as a human situa- 
tion. There is a break between 
the first three novels and those 
that followed: Portrait in a 
Mirror, The Fountain, and 
Sparkenbroke ‘all have behind 
them a speculative theme .. . 
the significance of art and of 
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love, and the relation between 
them’. Perhaps Mr Duffin over- 
praises, but he has contributed 
a thoughtful and_ revealing 
study. 


THE SLAVES OF THE COOL 
MOUNTAINS, by Alan Win- 
nington (Lawrence and Wishart, 
25s). Some of the most primi- 
tive and little-known people in 
the world inhabit the remote 
corners of south-western China, 
on the borders of Yunnan. The 
author’s desire to visit them and 
find out what sort of lives they 
really live was spurred on by 
an announcement in the Chinese 
Press that a number of slaves 
had been released in the Cool 
Mountains, where the ‘Black 
Bone’ Norsu live. His arduous 
journey was rewarded by the 
sight of history being made. 
The Chinese Peoples’ Republic 
exerted its full impact on these 
backward tribesmen, who had 
been living in squalor, without 
industry or education of any 
sort, under a complicated hier- 
archy of slave-owners and slaves 
of slaves. They were helped to 
settle their own reforms, avoid- 
ing a head-on clash with the 
nobility, but gradually changing 
the whole social structure. 

Mr Winnington also visited 
the Wa tribe of head-hunters 
and the Jingpaw in their jungle 
villages on the border of Burma. 
Here there are the beginnings of 
producer co-operatives which 
have been introduced with tact 
and patience. Altogether the 
sum of progress and reform 
brought about with illiterate 
backward tribes, under 
extremely difficult conditions, 
would seem from this book to 
be an impressive one. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY, by Dagobert D. 
Runes (Philosophical Library, 
$15). At first sight this encyclo- 
pedic work, with over 1,000 il- 
lustrations, may seem to cover 
the same ground as Bertrand 
Russell’s Wisdom of the West, 
which appeared almost simul- 
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taneously. But it is more a dic- 
tionary of philosophy than a 
continuous narrative, the net is 
cast very wide indeed, and it is 
written from a definite point of 
view. Thus the editor states: “To 
my mind, the three who have 
come nearest the philosopher’s 
stone of wisdom were Solomon 
the king; Socrates the vagrant ; 
and Spinoza the renegade.’ After 
this start, many readers will feel 
misgivings. We do not normally 
think of Solomon as a philoso- 
pher or even as an outstanding 
moralist. As a historical figure 
he is hard to disentangle from 
legend. Socrates, yes—but why 
is he called a ‘vagrant’? He tra- 
velled as reluctantly from his 
beloved Athens as Dr Johnson 
from London. But the keynote 
of the book is given in the fore- 
word: ‘Philosophy is ethics, or 
it is nothing at all.’ This explains 
the space given to Judaism, but 
as the Talmudists are so often 
neglected it is valuable to have 
a concise account of Jewish 
thought. It is impossible in a 
short review to comment in de- 
tail on a book that begins with 
Moses and ends with Einstein, 
but the section on ‘The Niet- 
zsche Scandal’ is of exceptional 
interest. 

During the last few years, it is 
claimed, research has shown that 
Nietzsche’s sister, Elizabeth, ap- 
propriated his manuscripts and 
interpolated anti-Semitic aphor- 
isms which were really written 
by her husband, Bernhard 
Foerster. She is also said to have 
forged expressions in letters 
written by Nietzsche to his 
mother so that they appeared to 
be written to her, giving a false 
and even suspicious view of their 
relationship. Nietzsche certainly 
made many wild statements, but 
no one who has read him at all 
carefully could suppose that he 
was a proto-Nazi. What is sur- 
prising is the charge that his 
sister deliberately sought to 
create that impression and used 
unscrupulous means. It is a pity 
that more details could not be 
given about these allegations 
based on research by Dr Karl 
Schlecta for which one would 
have liked an exact reference 
for further study. 
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FREUD’S RIGHT- 
HAND MAN 


by CLIFFORD ALLEN 


A psychiatrist reviews the autobiography of 
the founder of the Institute of Psychoanalysis 


UST as revolutionaries fre- 

quently fail as administrators 

of the countries they have 
treed and must be replaced or 
assisted by men of a different 
type, so discoverers are often 
unsuited to publicize their new 
knowledge and need others of 
forceful personality to impress 
it on the world. Indeed, every 
Darwin needs his Huxley. The 
neglect of Mendel’s work for 
nearly forty years was due to his 
lack of such an assistant. Freud 
was no exception to this, but 
fortunately found in Ernest 
Jones a forceful publicist and, 
finally, a careful biographer. 

Ernest Jones was the son of 
a Welsh colliery engineer who 
had started life as a clerk. His 
son describes him as a typical 
‘Samuel Smiles hero’, In spite of 
this he was free-thinking, al- 
though his wife was religious 
and wished her son to enter the 
Church. 


Earlier Years 


Even as a boy Ernest Jones 
proved himself assertive and en- 
ergetic. Moreover, he was gifted 
with a very good intellect. At the 
age of ten he studied his father’s 
Popular Educator and mastered 
Italian grammar, and in three 
weeks absorbed the contents of 
Pitman’s three manuals of short- 
hand, which usually takes steno- 
graphers a year or more. Such 
a combination of energy and 
brains usually presages a good 
career unless there is some emo- 
tional defect present. There was 
nothing wrong in Jones’s case; 
he knew what he wished to be 
and determined to do what he 
wanted. He says: ‘Brushing 
aside my mother’s suggestion 
that I become a clergyman, and 
even side-tracking the usual en- 
gine-driver phase, I knew back 


as far as I can remember that I 





wanted to become a doctor’ 
(Free Associations: Memories of 
a_ Psychoanalyst, by Ernest 
Jones ; Hogarth Press, 25s). 

He went first to Swansea 
Grammar School and then to 
Llandovery College, the Warden 
of which said half a century 
later that Jones was the most 
distinguished pupil the school 
had ever produced. At the age 
of sixteen he won a scholarship 
to University College of South 
Wales, Cardiff. 


Work in the Slums 


Curiously enough, when a year 
or so ago I said to a high official 
of the College that Ernest Jones 
was a very brilliant Welshman, 
he replied ‘But a very strange 
ane’. This shows how little hon- 
our a prophet has in his own 
university, though why a doctor 
who becomes a_ psychoanalyst 
should be considered strange it 
is difficult to understand. 

Having finished his earlier 
studies in Cardiff, he came to 
London to University College 
Hospital to take his finals. He 
describes vividly his experiences 
in midwifery among the very 
poor (which I know only too 
well to be true). ‘One penetrated 
down alleys that policemen 
would enter only two abreast, 
but the doctor’s black bag was 
an infallible passport, and neith- 
er doctor nor nurse had anything 
to fear. But I had never before 
seen such overcrowding in a 
basement cellar, not deserving 
the name of room: the elder 
children would be peering with 
awed eyes at their naked mother 
in agony, dirt and blood, while 
between her groans she would 
vainly command them to avert 
their gaze.’ 

He met many famous physi- 
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Dr Ernest Jones 


cians and surgeons at that time, 
from Lord Horder, whom he 
encountered playing ping-pong, 
to Victor Horsley, who was then 
at the height of his powers as a 
brain surgeon. He knew Risien 
Russell, the neurologist at Uni- 
versity College Hospital, whom 
I knew in his decline when he 
had a table in his waiting-room 
on which he put letters from 
various aristocratic patients for 
anyone to read, and displayed 
photographs of titled ladies 
signed with friendly greetings. 


Disappointed Hopes 

As house surgeon to Sir Vic- 
tor Horsley, Jones had met 
Wilfred Trotter, a man of de- 
lightful wit, whose quips have 
become part of medical history, 
and who later became his 
brother-in-law. It was Trotter 
who said: ‘I suppose every sur- 
geon when he is operated on 
feels that for him the best skill 
can never be available.’ Trotter 
later wrote Instincts of the Herd 
in Peace and War, which is a 
psychological classic. 

Jones was one of those young 
men who collect degrees like 
picking berries off a bush. He 
won the gold medal when he 
took the MD examination and 


passed the Membership of the 
College of Physicians a fortnight 
after reaching the necessary age. 
He obtained a few appointments 
including that of Assistant Phy- 
sician to the Seamen’s Hospital 
and shared a house in Harley 
Street with Trotter. All seemed 
set fair for a consulting career. 
However, he had made enemies 
and did not appreciate that the 
Teaching Hospitals in London 
formed a closed circle in which 
admittance was by favour and 
not knowledge. (I know of a 
famous surgeon of that time 
who had three daughters who 
married medical mediocrities. 
These doctors were all elected 
to the staff of his hospital with- 
out question.) 


Charged with Indecency 


Moreover, he made himseif un- 
popular by correctly diagnosing 
diseases which his seniors failed 
to detect. As the famous physi- 
cian Ringer said: “Young men 
like to be right: we old men 
don’t like to be wrong.’ In addi- 
tion his energy showed up the 
laisser faire of the comfortably 
placed. The consequence of all 
this was that when he applied 
for posts at Charing Cross Hos- 
pital and the West End Hospi- 
tal for Nervous Diseases he 
failed to obtain them. He was 
known as ‘difficult’—as if Lister 
had not been ‘difficult’ in dis- 
organizing surgery by the use of 
antisepsis, or Fleming by dis- 
covering penicillin. 

But Fate had worse in store 
for Jones. He was speech-testing 
mentally defective children and 
was accused by two of behaving 
indecently to them. Such charges 
are not uncommon with these 
children, but the supine head of 
the department, instead of tak- 
ing no notice, placed the matter 
in the hands of the police. This 
caused a scandal, and although 
Jones was found innocent it was 
enough to blast his career for a 
time in England. Fortunately he 
was Offered a post as Director 
of the Institute of Psychiatry in 
Toronto, which he accepted. 

Before he left for Canada 
Jones spent six months visiting 
various clinics on the Continent 


and met all the important psy- 
chiatrists then practising. These 
included world famous men such 
as Alzheimer, Kraepelin, Plaut, 
Jung, and many others. His first 
impression of Freud ‘was that of 
an unaffected and unassuming 
man’ who bowed and introduc- 
ed himself as ‘Freud, Wien’. 
This is in marked contradiction 
to those who, like Fromm, 
would make out that he was a 
ruthless dictator. 


Success at Last 


Life in Canada enabled Jones 
to meet the most important psy- 
chiatrists and, during the sum- 
mer, to come to Europe and 
continue his contacts with an- 
alysts here. Thus it was that in 
due course he was able to return 
to London and found what is 
now the Institute of Psycho- 
analysis. He continued his clini- 
cal work and wrote many pap- 
ers, the best known being On 
the Nightmare and Hamlet and 
Oedipus. He married twice, both 
times happily. 

After the end of the War he 
retired, but only to write his 
great biography of Freud, which 
will be his finest memorial. He 
died in 1958 and was cremated, 
without ceremony, at Golders 
Green. His ashes are placed 
there close to Freud’s. 

Jones was a brilliant man who 
turned a fine intellect and im- 
mense energy to medicine, only 
to find that he was non persona 
grata with his seniors, partly be- 
cause of his enthusiasm and 
partly, no doubt, because of his 
middle-class Welsh origins. Ulti- 
mately this may have been of 
benefit to society since instead 
of ending as a fashionable neu- 
rologist he was able to make the 
world realize that Freud had dis- 
covered a new way of investi- 
gating the mind. He persevered 
through the ostracism, through 
the abuse and attacks which 
were made on Freud and him- 
self, until the world recognized 
that psychoanalysis had some- 
thing to offer, something as im- 
portant as Darwin’s proof of 
evolution. Jones will be remem- 
bered long after those who re- 
jected him have been forgotten. 
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ON THE AIR 











Philosophy Under 


ing Standard I came across 
this cri de coeur: 


it would be interesting to 
know how many viewers of 
the Brains Trust [October 
29] understood what the 
three gentlemen concerned 


I: a recent issue of the Even- 


were talking about.—[Sir] 
Harold Bowden, Hays 
Mews, W1 


I happen to have listened to the 
programme myself and think I 
know what got Sir Harold Bow- 
den down. His three gentlemen 
were Professor Ayer and Prof 
Bernard Williams (of London 
University), both philosophers, 
with Sir John Wolfenden mak- 
ing a third. Among the subjects 
they discussed was present-day 
Oxford philosophy, which a 
questioner found ‘immensely 
boring’: he suggested its reform 
or abandonment and a return to 
traditional philosophy. 


Necessary Boredom 


The Brains Trust coincided 
with a series on “Truth, Know- 
ledge and Belief’. Here one 
could hear Oxford philosophers 
expounding their own ideas. I 
wonder what Sir Harold Bow- 
den made of the talk by Prof 
H. H. Price on ‘Belief’. It was 
full of hair-splitting distinctions 
expressed in a special sort of 
jargon. (What is ‘dispositional 
analysis’?) At the end of it any 
ordinary listener—if he stayed 
the course—would have been 
no wiser on the subject of belief 
as applied, for instance, to be- 
lief in God. And that reminds 
me. There has been a repeat of 
the debate between Bertrand 
Russell and Father Copleston 
on the Existence of God first 
broadcast over ten years ago. 
Bravo, BBC! 

But to return to the Brains 
Trust. Of the two philosophers, 
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Professor Ayer was the more 
closely orientated towards Ox- 
ford. One would expect that. 
After all, linguistic philosophy is 
the offspring of Logical Positiv- 
ism, and Logical Positivism, as 
Professor Ayer recalled, arose 
‘out of the ferment of Russell 
and Moore at Cambridge’, With 
the transfer of Professor Ayer 
to Oxford, the wheel has now 
come full circle! 

Both philosophers were in 
practical agreement as to the 
value of analysis. It may have 
been taken too far, they admit- 
ted ; but however boring the pro- 
cess it is a necessary one, Nor 
is it anything new. Philosophers 
have always asked questions 
like: How do we know? What 
does it mean? What reason have 
we to believe? And these are 
questions of verification analy- 
sis. Plato and Kant were con- 
cerned with that, too. Standing 
on their shoulders, said Profes- 
sor Ayer, we have become a 
little sophisticated. 

If, however, what the ques- 
tioner had in mind was some 
kind of world outlook, a weltan- 
schauung, or moral guidance, 
then Professor Ayer did not 
think philosophy, as he under- 
stood it, requires this. Modern 
philosophy is entirely critical. 
Besides, only someone with very 
great knowledge of science 
could achieve a description of 
the world as a whole. Philosoph- 
ers would do better to stick to 
their legitimate work instead of 
‘indulging in windy specula- 
tion’. 


Analysts Not Guides 


In the past, Professor Wil- 
liams pointed out, Descartes and 
Leibniz, e.g. had attempted that 
sort of synthesis, though he 
agreed it was more difficult to- 
day. In any case, any moral im- 


Fire 


plications it might carry did not 
matter. 

Sir John Wolfenden wanted 
to know whether in their opinion 
it was a bad thing for philo- 
sophers to consider questions of 
morality. To which Professor 
Ayer replied that, while philo- 
sophers were professionaly skill- 
ed in handling concepts and 
making deductions, it was not 
their business to be preachers 
qua philosophers. This answer 
did not satisfy Sir John, who 
maintained that questions re- 
garding God, freedom, and im- 
mortality were much more im- 
portant for philosophy than ver- 
bal analysis. 

Strong Criticism 

Etymology is on the side of 
Sir John: philosophy means 
love of wisdom; and with all 
due respect to Professor Ayer, 
I fear Oxford philosophers too 
often mistake the means for the 
end. They are so fascinated by 
their own tools that philosophy 
has become with them a branch 
of technology: Machine masters 
man is, alas! a familiar pheno- 
menon of our times. Wouldn’t 
it be more honest if, as the ques- 
tioner suggested, we were to 
drop the thing? 

So thinks Professor Broad, at 
any rate. Writing of what he 
calls ‘the occupational disease 
of philosophers’, he asked re- 
cently how long this country 
will ‘continue to pay the salar- 
ies of individuals whose only 
function, on their own showing, 
is to treat a disease which they 
catch from each other and im- 
part to their pupils’. 

The question has come to the 
boil with the long correspond- 
ence in The Times on Ernest 
Gellner’s attack on Oxford philo- 
sophy in Words & Things, which 
Mind refused to review. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








Vegans and Humanism 


Sirn—My own experience in 
the thorough study of dietetics 
showed me that human feeding 
should be as_ sufficient and 
varied as possible in order to 
achieve a sound-balanced diet 
throughout. I am always talking 
about healthy persons. Food- 
stuffs are divided into the fol- 
lowing chemical elements: (a) 
those which provide materials 
for procuring heat or energy 
(carbohydrates) ; (b) those 
which provide materials for re- 
pairing tissues and building up 
new ones (proteins); (c) those 
which maintain the tissues in a 
healthy condition (vitamins) ; 
(d) those which supply the vari- 
ous glands of the human body 
with substances from which they 
manufacture their secretions 
(salts). In addition, there are fats 
(vegetal and animal) which 
also supply heat or energy to 
the body organs, but they must 
be broken down into more sim- 
ple substances before they can 
be absorbed conveniently. All 
these chemical elements are 
essential to the body require- 
ments. 

The main argument against 
vegetarianism is this: the enor- 
mous bulk of vegetable food 
supply necessary to meet the 
body requirements and so be 
able to compensate the less 
amount of animal food value re- 
quired for the body, accord- 
ingly. This is a consequence of 
the relatively large quantity of 
water that vegetable food con- 
tains, Apart from the obvious 
monotony of so many veget- 
able meals, it stands to common 
sense that such a way of feeding 
becomes inadequate for the 
average person occupied in hard 
work, athletic exercises, or even 
intellectual activities. However, 
those vegetarians who add some 
eggs and milk to their food 
supply are somewhat closer to a 
better balanced diet than the 


rest of them. To argue that 
man’s teeth are not prepared for 
chewing animal food such as 
meat and fish is sheer nonsense: 
we are living in a modern 
society, more or less civilized, 
not in a prehistoric age. For my 
part, I have always regarded 
vegetarianism as a form of ec- 
centricity. There are some other 
more important issues in the 
humanist movement to comment 
upon than vegetarianism.—F. 
SUBIDE, Epsom, Surrey. 


Sir,—The masses of popula- 
tion have not the intelligence to 
make a mass moral choice, so 
the advance of vegetarianism 
will be gradual and no unem- 
ployment will arisé—though in 
seventeen years time there will be 
350,000,000 extra people to feed 
and already two-thirds of the 
world population is undernour- 
ished, with a third at starvation 
level. These cannot be fed with 
meat proteins as they are not 
available. 

However, Mr N. W. Pirie, 
FRS, of Rothamsted, has re- 
cently stated that Britain could 
easily be self-supporting if leaf 
protein was used—of every 100 
lbs of protein eaten by animals 
less than 20 Ibs comes back as 
protein of doubtful value since 
it is associated with meat tox- 
ins, putrefactive bacteria, 
disease germs, and now carcino- 
genic hormones. A meat-eater 
ensures that someone, some- 
where, will not get sufficient 
food because there is only one 
acre of fertile land in the world 
per person (Sir John Russell). 
A meat-eater needs 1.63 acres 
and a vegetarian .6 acre. 

Mr Cohen refers to the Es- 
quimeaux. Their life span is 
short and they mostly die of 
arterio-sclerosis—and where are 
the Esquimeau equivalents of 
Pythagoras, Plato, Ovid, Em- 
pedokles, Buddha, Socrates, 


Clement of Alexandria, not to 
mention Isaac Newton, Vol- 
taire, and G.B.S—to mention 
only a few vegetarians? 

All the so-called ‘protective 
foods’ have their origin in the 
vegetable kingdom, which is 
where meat-bearing animals ob- 
tain them, or they are synthe- 
sized in the gut by animals and 
ourselves. The Extra Pharmaco- 
poeia has demolished the thirty- 
year-old fallacy about first and 
second class proteins, which, it 
states, were based on inconclu- 
sive experiments on rats in the 
First World War and should 
now be discarded (Section on 
Nutrition, 1956). 

‘The new masses will demand 
. . . more milk and meat’, but 
they will not get them—plant 
milks and leaf protein will re- 
place these very shortly as the 
wasteful and uneconomic cow 
is by-passed. If people have not 
the moral fibre or intelligence 
to choose to live without caus- 
ing hurt to other creatures it 
looks as though they will be 
forced—GEOFFREY L. RUDD, 
Sec, Vegetarian Society, Wilms- 
low, Cheshire. 


S1r,—The letter by Mr A. D. 
Cohen (November issue) causes 
me to realize that I may have 
been thinking wrongly for years. 
I understood that man has no 
true meat-eating teeth, and has 
the long intestines of the her- 
bivore and/or frugivore. Could 
you persuade one of our spec- 
ialist humanists to solve my 
problem, once and for all? 

In spite of my belief, I have 
been a Food Reformer—eating 
meat in moderation, but not 
worried by its absence—for 
years. I have also understood 
that vegetable protein is ‘live’ 
while usual meat kind is not. 

By the way, the natural humus 
—the ‘forest floor’—is made up 
from the remains of animal, as 
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well as, vegetable life, so non- 
animal farming (advocated by 
some vegetarians) would. seem 
to be wrong in the ‘scientific’ 
sense.—J. W. Leste, London. 


Sir,—-Mr Cohen is concerned 
that ‘The general adoption of 
vegetarianism would throw out 
of work millions at present en- 
gaged in the meat trade’. Ulti- 
mately, of course, we vegetar- 
ians envisage a world in which 
there are no butchers and no 
slaughter-houses (euphemistic- 
ally called ‘abattoires’), but we 
are realistic enough to realize 
that the world will not become 
vegetarian overnight. Those who 
have been butchers by trade 
could, if they wished, be of the 
increasing number occupied in 
food production for direct 
human consumption who would 
be needed as a result of the 
change to a vegetarian husban- 
dry. Is it considered that butch- 
ery is such a desirable and pro- 
gressive occupation for mankind 
that it should be preserved at 
all costs? 

By all means let us campaign 
for better and more natural and 
unprocessed foods, but are we 
to shut our eyes to the very real 
dangers which exist in all flesh- 
foods? Bacteria arising from de- 
composition ; toxic matter re- 
sulting from digestive processes 
in the animal; the changing of 
the intestinal flora which gradu- 
ally destroys the natural power 
to produce Vitamin B12 in the 
intestine; the residues of ser- 
ums, vaccines, and drugs ad- 
ministered to animals increas- 
ingly in these days. 

Quite apart from any ethical 
consideration, I wouldn’t touch 
flesh foods with a barge-pole, so 
that Mr Cohen is very welcome 
to what might be considered my 
share of such things—R. M. 
LIGHTOWER, Sec, London Vege- 
tarian Society. 


Sir,—To the true humanist 
(and I equate his title with ‘hu- 
manitarian’) it matters not one 
jot—and he cares not to inquire 
—whether it be possible or no 
to obtain any conceivable ob- 
ject of desire through cruelty 
and wrong-doing. To him this 
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door is absoiutely closed, even 
though its passage might lead to 
some immediate benefit to a be- 
loved friend. But when consider- 
ing the story of the barbaric 
cruelty said to have been em- 
ployed by Brother Juniper, the 
disciple of St Francis, patron 
saint of all animal lovers, who 
used to speak of his ‘brother’ 
the wolf, or the ass, we must 
not drag it out of its setting in 
the midst of a Church and 
society that denied an immortal 
soul to ‘the beasts that perish’. 
That Juniper actually cut off the 
foot of a living pig and left the 
animal tortured, maimed, and 
bleeding in order to gratify a 
sick man’s unnatural desire to 
taste pig’s ‘trotters’, is a story 
that can only be accepted by the 
credulous, and may be com- 
pared with that published by 
Jehovah’s Witnesses that Budd- 
ha died from eating bad fish! 
As we may read in the New 
Testament: ‘A good tree can- 
not bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit’ (Matt. vii, 18). We 
may continue to believe that the 
faith of St Francis in Juniper 
was justified and echo his wish 
that there could be a whole 
forest of such Junipers-—M. 
OLDFIELD Howey, Malvern. 
[This correspondence is ;now 
closed.—Ep.] i 


Causality and Determinism 

Sir,—May I try to correct, 
briefly, some impressions which 
my review of Heisenberg’s book 
seems to have left with two of 
your correspondents. 

I said that quantum physicists 
have rejected determinism, not 
causality as such. The statistical 
correlation of events has replac- 
ed metaphysical necessity in the 
causal description of Nature, A 
satisfactory discussion would re- 
quire analysing the meaning of 
‘same event’, ‘necessity’, etc, and 
this cannot be done here. 

When I said that, in conse- 
quence, physicists have given up 
the ideal of ‘absolute’ know- 
ledge, I meant to convey the 
idea that we now regard every 
scientific result as corrigible, or 
subject to further revision, how- 
ever well established it may 


seem. This is in contrast to the 
more naive view of the nine- 
teenth century mechanist or to 
the dogmatism of the believer.— 
E. H. Huttren, London, NW6. 


Substitute for War Work 


S1r,—What is the objection to 
large-scale disarmament from 
the point of view of Western 
politicians? Some inkling of 
their dilemma was given.in an 
article entitled ‘A Substitute for 
War’, by Alvin M. Weinberg, 
first published in The Bulletin of 
the Atom Scientists and repro- 
duced in the New York Herald 
Tribune. “Up till now’, he wrote, 
‘war and preparation for war 
have been the major occupation 
of mankind. If wars or prepara- 
tion for them were suddenly to 
cease, there would be techno- 
logical unemployment of the 
most urgent kind among our 
military people.’ He advocated 
‘the substitution of scientific 
activity for preparation for war 
as the major large-scale work of 
the world’, This is, of course, 
easier said than done. But, in 
the present dangerous state of 
international affairs, some new 
ideas are needed to find ‘a sub- 
stitute for war’ as an employer 
in this atomic age. 

In this connection it seems to 
me important to publicize the 
proposals made by Sir Charles 
Snow in his Rede Lecture, The 
Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press). He maintains that 
‘the gap between the rich and 
the poor nations’ presents a 
special danger for Britain, de- 
spite a fagade of seeming pros- 
perity at the present time. To 
meet this danger he mentions 
‘three essentials, namely Good- 
will Capital and Men’—qualified 
linguists and technicians—‘pre- 
pared to devote at least ten 
years of their lives to the ser- 
vice of under-developed coun- 
tries’. This would involve far 
more money spent on first-class 
education—scientific and  hu- 
manitarian—through savings on 
disarmament. In this way the 
teaching profession would be- 
come more up-to-date as well as 
more profitable ; alternative em- 
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ployment for adventurous youth 
would help to reduce ‘the gap 
between the rich and the poor’ ; 
and British prestige would be 
greatly enhanced.—C. E. Cook- 
SON, Sompting, Lancing, Sussex. 


Definitions of Humanism 
Sir,—In response to Pauline 
Bentinck’s request, I propose as 
a definition: ‘Humanism is a 
philosophy which accepts a 
scientific approach to the world 
and to human affairs and rejects 
the religious approach together 
with the belief in and: reliance 
on a supernatural being.’ 

The use of the term demo- 
cratic humanism by Mr Soren- 
sen, MP, at the RPA conference 
is regrettable in my opinion. 
While we all accept the ideal of 
democracy which he affirms 
(without sharing his regard for 
it as an Absolute value), the 
term suggests parliamentary de- 
mocracy, which is the current 
mode of government but an im- 
perfect one. It is relevant to add 
that despite the long history of 
parliament in Britain it can be 
termed democratic only since 
1929, when women gained the 
vote equally with men.—E, G. H. 
Croucu, Wallingford, Berks. 


Sir,—The two definitions of 
humanism given by readers in 
your November issue seem to 
me very wide of the mark. 
The first one is inadequate, 
while the second is more like a 
definition of some cranky type 
of mysticism than of humanism. 
I hope that you will publish 
some of the other definitions 
received. Mine, which I origin- 
ally sent direct to Countess 
Pauline Bentinck, is: ‘Human- 
ism is the positive outcome of 
rejecting doctrinaire systems 
based on alleged supernatural 
revelation or infallible author- 
ity. It is a belief in man, and 
demands no “ultimate reality”, 
beyond human purposes and 
values.” — BARBARA SMOKER, 
London, SE23. 


Sir,—To me humanism is a 
Philosophy of life which sees 
life, on this planet, as the only 
one we can know anything 
about, and man as the only pos- 





sible solver of his problems. It 
accepts the supremacy of rea- 
son, as against belief in super- 
stition and supernaturalism. The 
humanist attitude to all man’s 
problems is based upon know- 
ledge, as distinct from faith, and 
is verifiable by experience.—H. 
Day, Bradford, Yorks. 

Top People’s Religion 

Sir,—The efforts of the Chris- 
tian writer of a regular Saturday 
article in The Times is worth 
analysing. He stated recently 
that the Christian shares with 
his fellows ‘the fleeting excite- 
ments of our civil calendar. But 
all the while he is the citizen of 
another country’. This country 
is that of the saints and of the 
household of God, whose time 
is measured by the Christian 
calendar, which is ‘bounded 
neither by sense nor time’. 

The Christian’s outlook, there- 
fore, is that there are dual Reali- 
ties, or that this life is a dream. 
Apparently it is believed that 
space-time is an unfortunate 
necessity, to be got rid of as 
soon as possible, so that we can 
return to Eternal time. The aphis 
on a piece of paper might be 
convinced that there are only 
two dimensions. 

Take away these and where 
are you? Our four dimensions 
do show us something. Why not 
aim at more knowledge by add- 
ing to them? 

Again: ‘We are sent here to 
do the will of God.’ And ‘This 
world is a temporary and pro- 
visional affair, which we are to 
treat with a certain light-heart- 
edness’. ‘Death is the frontier 
post.” What lies beyond is ‘the 
presence of God’. ‘What it will 
be like to live in that moment 
we cannot know.’ But the ‘step’ 
will not be into something ‘quite 
unfamiliar, because of what 
Christ said and did. 

Do we or do we not know 
anything about being in the pre- 
sence of God? The answer is 
that we don’t know, and that 
some people have the courage to 
say so and some have not. Every 
life must begin and end as part 
of an infinite Process, and a 
pretty marvellous one at that, 
and however it manifests itself 


it is wicked, if anything is, to 
treat any part or aspect of it 
with light-heartedness—W. R. 
Price, London, NW3. 


The Existence of God 


Sir,—As a critic of religion, 
H. G. Wells has (with C, Cohen) 
contributed the revolutionary 
suggestion of a conclusive se- 
mantic argument against the 
existence of God. While the 
agnostic Bertrand Russell has 
been groping in ignorance, pro- 
fessing ‘not to know of any 
conclusive argument against the 
existence of God’ (The Philo- 
sophy of B.R., p 727) or even 
despairing that ‘philosophy can 
either prove or disprove the 
truth of religious dogmas’ (His- 
tory of Western Philosophy, p 
863), H. G. Wells pointed out 
the only right way. It was his 
semantic analysis of the histori- 
cal development of the mono- 
theistic God out of the many 
local gods, similarly to the 
emergence of the god Pantheos 
(‘Allgod’) out of the cult form- 
ula pantes theoi (all gods). This 
important rationalist idea is 
found in his Short History, p 
148 (Pelicans): ‘Over wide areas 
the local gods were displaced 
by, or rather they were swal- 
lowed up in, a general god.’ If 
postulated as a distinct indi- 
vidual, it would constitute a 
‘category ‘mistake’. It is exactly 
this ‘general god’ capitalized as 
‘God’ that still haunts the con- 
fused minds of those Christians 
who have shed the god Yahweh, 
the demigod Jesus, and the god- 
Ghost, but still cling to the 
word ‘God’ which, in the Eng- 
lish Bible, misrepresents ‘the 
god’ in the Greek Gospels, ‘the 
God’ of Jesus being the god 
Yahweh. 

Thus the theologian P. Tillich 
says God must not be a par- 
ticular being, but the ‘Being it- 
self’. This is the very latest stage 
of the Greek philosophers’ fal- 
lacy that ‘one god’ was some- 
thing distinct from all particular 
gods (The Pre-Socratic Philo- 
sophers, by G. S. Kirk, p 171, 
Cambridge, 1957). The conclu- 
sive disproof of such a ‘God’ 
(illegitimately capitalized) is the 
tautological definition that there 
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exists no general god over and 
above all the various particular 
gods. If we take away all parti- 
cular members of the class, there 
is nothing additional left to be 
referred to, and the magic of 
writing ‘god’ with a capital ‘G’ 
cannot create another individual 


HUMANIST FRONT 


HERE is still time for the 
under thirty-fives to enrol 
for the Birmingham Con- 
ference, organized by the Uni- 
versity Humanist Federation. 
This is not restricted to univer- 
sity students or to members of 
the RPA. The date is January 
2-3 and the fee 30s if you re- 
quire hotel accommodation, or 
5s for attendance at the meet- 
ings if you do not wish to stay 
in the hotel. It will help the task 
of the organizers if applications 
are made early. Please write to 
Mr H. Hawton, RPA, 40 Drury 
Lane, London, WC2. 
* * * 

The enterprising Tyneside Hu- 
manist Group now publishes an 
excellent bulletin, Voice of Rea- 
son, and the current issue con- 
tains comments on world affairs, 
the tasks of humanism today, 
and much else of general in- 
terest. Mr F. R. Griffin and his 
associates are heartily to be con- 
gratulated on their initiative. 

* * * 


Despite the formidable diffi- 
culties we are glad to report that 
members are still showing an 
admirable readiness to start dis- 
cussion groups in the district in 
which they reside. We appeal to 
all readers of this journal to 
support these endeavours wher- 
ever possible. 

Readers living in the Ports- 
mouth area are invited to con- 
tact Mr G. Orzabal, 31 Bram- 
dean Drive, Leigh Park, Havant, 
Hants, who is prepared to start 
a group if sufficient encourage- 
ment is forthcoming. 

In the Southend-on-Sea /Ray- 
leigh area there is also prospect 
of a group being formed. Please 
write to Mr H. L. Feuchtwan- 
ger, 12 Cedar Road, Thunders- 
ley, Essex. 
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except on paper, This is exactly 
the logical objection Prof Dor- 
othy Emmet made to P. Til- 
lich’s fallacy, namely, that “Be- 
ing itself’ does not stand for 
something over and above all 
particular beings (J. of Theol. 
Studies, Oct 1953, p 296), and 


We announce with deep regret 
the death of Mr George Arthur 
Lyon Hatton at the age of 
seventy-one. He was senior part- 
ner in a Birmingham firm of 
solicitors, which he joined in 
1922. During the First World 
War he was taken prisoner and 
it may be that the heart trouble 
from which he suffered for many 
years was a sequel to his war- 
time experiences. He was a 
staunch supporter of the RPA 
and a familiar figure at our An- 
nual Conference. Botany and 
photography were his favourite 
hobbies. His charm and quiet 
distinction won him a_ wide 
circle of friends by whom he 
will be keenly missed. He leaves 
a widow, one son, and three 
daughters, 

* * 

Mrs Enid M. Graham of 
Aberdeen has sent us a letter 
she wrote to the Nottingham 
University journal, The Gong, 
but which was refused publica- 
tion. As a former student at the 
University she protested against 
Prof Alan Richardson’s defence 
of the existence of a department 
of Christian theology. ‘The 
modern universities’, he said, 
‘are producing a new generation 
of lay theologians.’ One reason 
given is ‘the growing demand 
for divinity specialists in the 
grammar schools’. As Mrs Gra- 
ham points out, the demand is 
an unfortunate consequence of 
the 1944 Act. What is needed is 
more departments of Compara- 
tive Religion, not of Christian 
Theology. Humanist teachers 
should miss no opportunity to 
press the point. 


Group Activities 


South West London Humanist 
Group, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 


now P. Edwards uses it effec 
tively against Father Cople 
ston’s fallacious rejoinder to the 
atheist’s postulate of an infinite 
series of cosmic events (Ration: 
alist Annual 1959, pp 71, ™— 
GreGorY S, SMELTERS, Manly, 
NSW. 


Common, SW13. Sunday, Jan 3, 
7.45 pm, Annual General Meeting 

Manchester Humanist Fellow. 
ship, 64 George Street, Man 
chester. Saturday, Jan 16, 3 pm 
W. Griffiths, ‘The Police State’. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 235 
Charloite Square, Edinburgh. Fri- 
day, Jan 29, 7.30 pm, Mrs M. 
Wilson, ‘Travel in Greece’ (with 
coloured slides). 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), Central 
Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Sunday, Jan 17, 3 pm, P. A. D, 
Gardner, ‘The Psychologist Dilem: 





ma’. 
’ Leeds & District Humanist 
Group, Trades’ Council Club, 


Upper Fountaine Street (off the 
Headrow). Meetings on Sundays 
at 7 pm and Thursdays at 7.30 om. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, Orpington. 
Sunday, Jan 10, 5.30 pm, Basil 
Bonner, ‘Abortion Law Reform’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, Jan 16, 7.30 pm, County 


Alderman E. Broadwood, ‘The 
Rationalist Idea’. 
Tunbridge Wells Humanist 


Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge, 
Wells. Sunday, Jan 31, 7.30 pm, 
Hector Hawton, ‘Living with 
Reality’. 

HUMANIST GROUPS 
ABERDEEN.—Hon Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd., Aberdeen. 
BASILDON (and BASILDON 
YOUNG HUMANISTS).—Hon. 
Sec, A. Sykes, 19 Theydon Cres: 
cent, Basildon, Essex. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Hon Sec, 
Miss Carew, 97 Valley Drive, 
Brighton 5. 

CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, W. T. 
Morgan, 11 Heath St, Cardiff. 
CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Pen- 
fold, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 

EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley. 
EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead,| 
Midlothian. 
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HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


to this puzzle. In 
each case the required’ word has been left out of the phrase 
given; when it is inserted the sentence will make sense. In 
some cases liberties have ‘been taken with punctuation and 
As an example, the word ‘Hansom’ 
might be indicated by the sentence ‘Fishing rods may be 

After insertion of the missing word 
‘Fishing rods may be more useful than 


There are no ‘clues’, properly speaking, 
the spacing of words. 


more usefui tenets’. 
this would read: 


word ’, 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened will 
receive a prize of a book token, value one guinea. The 
second and third correct solutions opened will be 
awarded book tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
Entries should be addressed to ‘The Humanist Cross- 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, January 15. 
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ACROSS DOWN MISSING LINKS 
1 It was Rehoboam’s be- 1 ’Tis mostly the present; 
haviour that made Solon *tis run down (7) I 2 3 + $ 5 7 
(7) 2 Well-dressed men look 
8 The hero doesn’t give fire at coats (7) 
dangle thought (7) 3 The lighting’s poor; 
9 No passive relays an = lust rain my eyes 
enemy (7) P 4 Will this fib and up to 9 
10 A general can in wear? (4) 
discipline (6) 5 When I am of age, isn’t oO Vu /2 
13 This is not an illusion, he property? (6) 
but resume (5) 6 No flowers yet; but the 
14 The hag! Old paint bully just pianted (5) 13 /4 
adorns a saint (4) 7 ar children love pantry! 
15 Why was that fever 11 I like to attend a gout or iS 
repaired? (4) : 
16 Nobody net cross about 2 aosemubly ) 
trifles (4) a 1 a —— fasten 6 '7 13 79 |20 2/ 
19 Be inure, water is 17 This greyhound is—— 
dangerous (4) well, brake it! (4) 22 |2. 
22 That mountain is not 18 We are all waiting for the 
skid or Ben Nevis (4) NATO arrive (4) 
24 I like to see a flower 20 When I see her song 24 2s 
ban aster (4) to kiss her! (7) 
5B tv thet ’ 21 Mother tightens her 
4 acon %5) le tug-0 -war corset; his shoes! (7) 26 7 
. ! i 23 I’ve no company. I! 
26 For the rights in my Me, one! (7) 
invention this is the 24 A healthy man is pin 28 29 
patly on (6) allow (5) 
29 My wife says I can’t; I 25 Dickens was a novelist; 
ban! (7) so wry James! 
30 No wise pars at a son 27 Don’t bear malice when 
(7) you fore (4) 31 
31 Economy is exemplified 28 A sly glance is typical 
in us! (7) of a swordsman! (3) 
GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, Miss J. TEES-SIDE.—Hon Sec, Mrs , D. CLASSIFIED 
McBride, 4  Landressy Street, Goundry, 5 Sidlaw Road, Billing- ADVERTISEMENTS 


Glasgow, S.E. 

HARROW.—Hon Sec, H. Young, 
22 Malpas Ave, Pinner, Middle- 
sex. Meetings at the West House, 
West End Lane, Pinner. 

LEEDS & DISTRICT.—Hon Sec, 
Norman Pennington, 33 Primley 
Park Crescent, Leeds 17. 
LONDON, SW.—Hon Sec, B. 
Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13. 


MAIDSTONE.—Hon_ Sec, Mrs 
Mary Baker, 22 Harple Lane, 
Detling, Maidstone. 

MANCHESTER. — Hon Sec, 


Arthur Lowe, 5 Garbrook Avenue, 
Manchester 9. 

NORTH STAFFS—Hon _ Sec, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Hon Sec, Miss 
J. F. Oakesmith, Broadoak, Station 
Road, Chislehurst, Kent. 
SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, J. Radford, 


Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs M. 


Mepham, 29 Fairview Road, Sut- 
ton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 


ham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon Sec, 
Leslie Johnson, Frog Cottage, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, J. Lewis- 
Sword, 90 Laburnum Avenue, 
Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
HERETICS.—Hon Sec, J. J. Quick 
Fox, Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST 
SOCIETY.—Hon Sec, G. Elkan. 
42a Westbere Rd, London, NW2 
MERSEYSIDE . RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
F. Jefferies, 18 Massey Park, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
London School of Economics: 


Hon Sec, David Jary. Queer 
Elizabeth College, Kensington: 
Hon Sec, George Leslie. 

YOUNG HUMANISTS. — Hon 


Sec, P. R. Crellin. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WC1. Meetings 
every Monday at 7.30 pm. 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers 1s extra. 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. Sun- 
days, 11 am. Jan 3, Archibald Robert- 
son, MA, ‘Hope and Fears for 1960’; 
Jan 10, Rev R. W. Sorensen, MP, ‘The 


Old Religions in a New Era’; Jan 17, 
W. E. Swinton, PhD, ‘Science and the 
Soviet Union’; Jan 24, Vadakkan V. 
Alexander, BA, ‘Conflict of Ideas and 


Ideals in S. India and Ceylon’; ; Jan 31, 
Prof Hyman Levy, MA, e Morai 
Quandary of Scientist and Citizen’. Write 
free copy Monthly Record. 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. SPES, Con- 
way Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Tuesdays, 
7.15 pm. Jan 5, Miss Gladys Farnell, 
‘Behind the Iron Curtain’ (Colour Slides); 
Jan 12, V. G. Saldji, ‘Over-Population 
and Poverty’; Jan 19, Mrs Jean Pasmore, 
LRCP, ‘The Case for Family Planning’; 
Jan 26, David Tribe, 
tion’. 


‘Ethics and Educa- 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FATIGUE-free integrated living, through 
the Alexander Technique for postural 
balance. 16 Ashley Place, SW1. VIC 1863. 


DANCE arranged by the Young Human- 
ists for SPES at Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London, WCl, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 30, 7.30 to 11 pm. Admission 4/- 

Refreshments: Good floor. All welcome. 
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YOUR GREETING PROBLEM SOLVED 


Send ‘The Humanist’ for six months— for the price of a Greeting Car 


For the small sum of 3s 6d you can ensure that a friend will receive The Humanist for ha 
a year at half the normal subscription. You can take out as many of these gift subscription 
as you wish — the more the better. 


This is the ideal rationalist greeting. It not only resolves the perplexity that all rationalis 
feel at this time of the year, but is of practical service to the movement. It will spread o 
ideas at a moment when the climate of opinion is becoming more favourable. 


All you have to do is to fill in the form below. The recipients will be informed of the nam@ 
of the donor unless you wish the gift to be anonymous. 


Subscriptions can begin with the January issue, or with later issues if desired. This offer wi 
remain open until January 31, 1960. 


To H. I. THompson Press Ltp, 2 ELLIS STREET, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, SW1 


I wish to send ‘The Humanist’ for six months, at the special gift subscription rate o| 
35 6d post free, to the following, commencing with the issue for 


may be appended on plain paper if desired 


. q 
Please do/do not®* mention my nameé, 


*Cross out as necessary, 
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